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Published every Wednesday, in Chemi- 
eal building, corner of Eighth and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo., at one dollar per 
year. ‘Eastern office, Chalmer D. ol- 
man, 520 Temple Court, New York City. 
Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD 
the best advertising medium of its class 
in the United States. Address all letters 
to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, Chemi- 
cal Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





T® double thé circulation of the RU- 


RAL WORLD annually is an ambition of | 


the Publishers. It requires new sub- 
scribers to do this, and in order to se- 
cure them, every present subscriber is 
constituted an agent to assist in that 
effort. 
is one dollar per year, which is cheap, 
considering the quantity and quality of 
the matter and paper used, but to ac- 
complish our purpose we will allow every 
subscriber to send a new name with his 
own for one dollar, and he may add addi- 
tional NEW names at fifty cents each, 
which is less than the actual cost of the 
paper. Renewals in no case will be re- 
ceived for less than one dollar unless ac- 
companied by the name of a new sub- 
scriber. 





A letter recently received from Judge 
Miller’s son states that he is still a very 
sick man and has been so for five weeks. 
He asks that his friends and the readers 
be patient. Many regrets for Judge Mil- 
ler’s indisposition, and kindly comments 
on the work he has done for horticulture 
throughout this central west are received 
in personal and private letters to this 
office, and made by visitors. All express 
the wish that the Judge will yet be spared 
to continue spreading good horticultural 
Zospel. 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE FAIRS. 





The leading fairs of this section are, 
for the most part, past history. The 
lowa, Illinois and Missouri State Fairs 
and the St. Louis Fair are the ones that 
have had the greatest effect on the agri- 
cultural interests here in the central 
west. The reports received from these 
state fairs have been surprising. Farm- 
ers and townspeople concluded prior to 
the holding of these fairs that agriculture 
would have a very slim showing; and 
when good exhibits were found on display 
the query at once was made, Where did 
these grow? 

It is encouraging to know that agricul- 
tural exhibits were not permitted to go 
by default simply because fine specimens 
were not to be found on every farm. The 
very fact that there have been creditable 
exhibits made this season of unprece- 
dented heat and drouth testifies as to the 


grit of the American farmer here in this | 


central west section. 

At the St. Louis Fair were found dis- 
plays of fruit and vegetables that sur- 
prised many visitors. Even heads of 
cabbage were placed as obstacles on the 
race track when the automobiles were 
contesting in the obstacle race, where the 
operators were to show the ability with 
which their vehicles could be operated so 
as to avoid coming in contact with any 


obstacles. For this purpose the track 
was well strewn with paper sacks of 
sawdust, empty shoe boxes and a few 


heads of cabbage. The use of the latter 
was frequently lamented by many of the 
thousands of spectators in the amphi- 
theater, who were hungry for cabbage. 

Farmers and their families frequently 
zo home from these fairs tired and dis- 
appointed, feeling at times that farming 
and its interests have not been given 
prominence, yet every fair but empha- 
sizes the importance of agriculture and 
the farmer who attends that is looking 
for sugestions and improvements will find 
them. He sees things which arouse his 
ambition to do better, to attain more 
profitable results, or he sees things which 
encourage him and prove to him that he 
isn’t at the tail end. The farm life is one 
of such isolation that unless one will at: 
tend fairs and similar agricultural gath- 
erings he will become pessimistic or one- 
sided. To rub against other farmers, 
dairymen and fruit growers is a wonder- 
ful help in taking out the kinks and 
broadening one. Then, too, the chance to 
meet neighbors, friends and those prom- 
inent in the several agricultural lines, 
both socially and competitively is help- 
ful and stimulating. 

While fairs may not be all we desire, 
there is a wholesome agitation of the 
subject that will yet give farmers an 
agricultural fair that will be all that is 
desired, and the way to have them so is 
not to grumble, but to so crowd the 
space with farm products of such a char- 
acter that they will command attention. 
Fair managements will give agriculture 
the biggest place if farmers, the friends 
of agriculture and agricultural scientists 
will give it the same push that is mani- 
fested by enterprises that are found on 
fair grounds, but which are not worthy 
of being so placed. Begin now for the 
fairs of next season. Show that you mean 
to have farmers ahead and not the side- 
show. Make early demand for big space 
and crowd out that fakir. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTE POPULAR. 


It is especially encouraging to note the 
interest taken by the local papers where 
the Farmers’ Institutes have been held in 
this state. In a number of our exchanges 
we have found full accounts of the pro- 
ceedings. This is as it should be. 

The Richmond “Democrat” of Oct. 10 


The price of the RURAL WORLD | 





| & Co., for the best display of five varie- | 


| 
| 


ties of apples—Cash $5. 

By J. J. Phillips, for the 
}pounds of butter—Merchandise 
amount of $1. 

By Snowden & Brown, for the best peck 
of onions—Merchandise to the amount of 
$1. 
| By A. B. Conrow, for the largest head 
;of cabbage—Cash $1. 

By the Littman Merc. Co., for the best 
five pounds of honey—Merchandise to the 
amount of $1. 

By T. D. Hosmer & Co., for the best 
peck of popcorn—Boy’s suit, value $2.50. 

By M: F. McDonald's Son, for the best 
quart of pear preserves—Merchandise to 
the amount of $1. 
| By Jesse Child, for the best 12 ears of 
|}Golden Beauty corn—One hand corn 
|sheller, value $1.50. 
| By Patton Brothers, for the best peck 
}of Irish potatoes—Merchandise to the 


;amount of $1. 


best 
to 


two 
the 


| 





of winesap apples—One pair of fine shoes, 
value $2.50. 

By Walter T. Shoop, for the best gallon 
of sorghum—Merchandise to the amount 
of $1. 

By B. F. Keel, for the best single glass 
of jelly—Silver berry spoon, value $1.25. 

Mayes & Stewart, for the best peck of 
Sweet potatoes—Missourian for one year; 
for the largest pumpkin—Missourian for 
one year; for the best display of pears— 
Missourian for one year. 

By L. Megede, for the best assortment 
of preserves—One pair of spectacles fitted 
to the eyes, value $1.50. 

By Taylor & Welch, for second best 
two pounds of butter—One pound of Rubel 
& Allegreto’s chocolates. 

By J. J. Riley, for the 
sweet peach pickles—One 
photos. 

By the Central Drug Store, for the larg- 


best quart of 
dozen cabinet 





est pear—Merchandise to the amount | 
of $1. 

By C. C. Powell, for the best twelve 
ears of corn, any variety—One 
barrel of salt. 

By J. K. Joiner, for the best plate 
peaches—Cash $1. 
| By Jeff E. Deacy, for the best plate 


pears—Cash $1. 

By George W. Lavelock, for the largest 
apple—Cash $1. 

By the Horan Merc. Co., for the best 
jloaf of wheat bread, yeast rising—China 
| bread plate, value $1.50. 

By the Richmond Drug Co., for the best 
| Peck of Ben Davis apples—Merchandise to 
ithe amount of $1. 

| By the Richmond ‘‘Demucrat,”’ for the 
jlargest watermclon—‘‘Democrat”’ for one 
| year; for the best peck of tomatoes— 
“Democrat” for one year; for the best 
peck of Jonathan apples—‘‘Democrat’’ for 
one year. 

By the Racket Department Store, 


| 


pair of Queen Quality shoes, value $. 
By Dougherty & Allison, for the best 


of $1. 


cherry dozen 


photos. 


preserves—One 


best display of agricultural 
Conservator for one year; 


products— 


for one year. 
play of pumpkins—Merchandise to 
amount of $1. 


tomato preserves—Cash $1. 


best pair of bronze turkeys—$2.00 in gold. 
Schafer Bros., 
canned peaches—Fifty pounds 
Davis Mill Co. No. 1 flour. 
By Woodson & Dorneal, 


the amount of $1. 


pounds of patent flour.”’ 


sequence a better town. See! 


likewise: 








THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING. 





At Palmyra, Mo., November 7-9. 


7-9. 
Then, 





another important fact 


has given its first columns to the Insti- 
tute that is to be held in Richmond Oct. 
2 and 26. And we note that the mer- 
chants and business men of the town 
have manifested large interest and a 
most progressive spirit in that connec- 
tion. This is shown by the list of pre- 
miums offered locally, which is as fol- | 
lows: 

“By Banking House of J. 8. Hughes 


By William Marshall's Sofis, best peck | 


for 
the best quart of peach preserves—One | 


peck of oats—Merchandise to the amount 


By A. B. Bulard, for the best quart of 
cabinet 


By the Richmond Conservator, for the 


for the best 
display of garden products—Conservator 


By Powell Brothers, for the best dis- 
the 


By D. B. Brady, for the best quart of 
By Ray County Savings Bank, for the 


for the best quart of 
R. T. 


for the best 
half bushel of turnips—Merchandise to 


By J. R. & O. N. Hamacher, for the 
best 12 ears of white corn—50 pounds of 
Gem flour; for the second best 12 ears of 
yellow corn—Fifty pounds of Silver Leaf 
flour for the best peck of wheat—Fifty 


The enterprise and interest of the citi- 
zens of Richmond may well be imitated 
by those of other sections of the state. 
Such action in pushing the agricultural 
interests of their section means better 
and more profitable farming, and in con- 
Do thou 


Never in the history of the Missouri 
Dairymen’s Association has more active 
interest been manifested in its conven- 
tion than is being shown by the citizens 
of Palmyra. The newspapers of the town 
are doing most aggressive and valuable 
work. Dairymen of the state will- note 
by the report from the Palmyra “Specta- 
tor’’ on page 2 of this issue that the lead- 
ing citizens are on committees to get a 
good ready for the meeting and to loyal- 
ly entertain them while they are in at- 
tendance at the convention, November 


that 


should not be forgotten is the open one 
and one-third rate for the round trip over 
all the railroads of and from al! points in 
state, a concession that has never 
| been made before to the dairymen. 

| This open rate will do away with the 
| vexatious necessity of procuring conven- 
tion certificates and compelling those who 
|do get them to pay full return fare if the 
|required number of certificates are not 
| presented at the meeting. With the open 
}rate plan one buys an ordinary round trip 
| ticket, paying therefor one and one-third 
|the full fare rate, and it makes no dif- 
| ference how many or how few attend the 
convention. 

| It is now up to the dairymen to mani- 
| fest their interest by a good showing of 
| their products and themselves at the Pal- 
|myra meeting. And now is the time for 
| Missouri dairymen to prepare by confer- 
jence for the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
}tion. Let every dairyman be represent- 


| the 





ed either by butter, cheese or come in 
| person. 

| Dairy machinery and supply men are 
lalready getting separators and other 


| goods on the ground, so that a large ex- 
hibit in this line is assured and the 
'twelfth annual convention of the Missou- 
ri Dairy Association will be a _ record 
breaker. 


IMPORTANT TO STOCK SHIPPERS. 
Readers of the RURAL WORLD who 
are interested in stock raising will be 
pleased to learn that there is a certainty 
of the St. Louis market for live stock be- 
coming much more important even than 
it is now. This comes from a decision of 
Armour & Co. to locate at East St. Louis 
where are located the St. Louis National 
Steck Yards. 
| The “National Live Stock Reporter” of 
| October 5 says: 
| Armour & Co. will build a plant at the 
| National Stock Yards. 

“This was the official announcement 

imade to-day by C. G. Knox, vice presi- 
| dent of the stock yards company. 
| The plant will be erected partly on the 
isite of the East St. Louis Packing and 
| Provision Company building, more _ re- 
| cently occupied by the Chicago Packing 
jand Provision Company, and the ground 
jarea chosen comprises 19 acres. 
Just what the size and uimensions of 
|the buildings will be cannot at the pres- 
ent time be given, but this much can be 
said, that the scope and capacity of the 
plant will in every way conform to the | 
principles of the great Armour establish- 
ments at other centers and be in keeping 
with the importance of the Nelson Mor- | 
jris & Co. and Swift & Co, plants already j 
here. It will be a first-class packing plant | 
for the slaughter of cattle, hogs and | 
sheep, thorough, modern and complete in | 
every particular. 

The old buildings which stand on the 
ground will be wrecked and an absolute- 
|ly new structure erected. Work of build- 

ing the plant will be commenced imme- | 
diately, in fact engineers of the com- 
}pany have already made surveys and are 
|in a position to draw the plans without a 
| day’s delay. The progress of construc- 
}tion will be pushed with all available 
|haste toward the earliest completion pos- 
| sible. 
The new acquisition will give to the 
| market representation by the three larg- 
jest meat packing establishments in the 
| world. It will increase the killing capac- 
lity of the market at least one-third, just 
as soon as the new establishment is 
|ready for operation, and it will bring to 
|the market benefits of a nature which at 
| the present time are incalculable. 

The move is a long delayed recognition 
of the greatness and increasing import- 
ance of the market at the National Stock 
Yards as a receiving and _ distributing 
center for the cattle, hog and sheep prod- 
ucts of the great southwest and doubly 
important in that it shows the way to 
other similar concerns who would locate 
here. 





| 





| 
| 


| 


| 


THEORY AND EXPERIENCE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Mere theory 
does not take so well in this practical 
country. we are advised, but even a 
guess is very, good sometimes. We adopt- 
ed the idea that it would be a fine thing 
in the high summer season, to slash down 
all the weeds on a farm, far and near, 
even to the neglect of some other work 
that might very properly be done at that 
time; and we had reasons for so doing 
which it is unnecessary to state here. 
But we have had some experience and 
have learned a few facts thereby. 

This year we got the weeds all mowed 
and in the clover field, the crab-grass and 
foxtail had taken a good start again, but 
the frost about the middle of September 
killed them all out completely, they being 
of recent growth and tender, and left the 
young clover in entire possession. 

We are plowing a field for wheat, 
though late it seems, that has been in 
wheat two years in succession and made 
a full crop each year. I expect to make 
a good crop next summer, other condi- 
tions being favorable. I have tried the 
mowing plan on that piece of land three 
years, with this one, so it has a good 
coat on both sides, as we say. After all 
the dry weather we have had, not having 
had a good soaking rain the entire sea- 
son, this field plows finely. It seems to 
be full of life. Hardly any clods that 
will be in the way—and, we are safe in 
saying that there hasn’t been a time 
within two years that this land could not 
have been plowed and put in good con- 
dition easily enough, so far as drouths 
might have been concerned. I believe 





(but this is theory) that with the mowing 
method, along with other good and rea- 
sonable methods, you can take good land 


and plow it well and good almost any 
time during drouths. In the plowing re- 
ferred to, the heavy sward that was 


turned under last year is often plowed 
up, well rotted and of a dark and pur- 
plish cast and may be plainly noticed all 
along the furrow. 

Will say further, as to this weed cut- 
ting, that it will add 100 per cent to the 
looks of a place, and you will find that 
the beautiful and the useful often crowd 
each other very closely. 

We shall lay in no claim as to converts 
for the weed-slaying process, but that is 
neither here nor there. We have no fears 
for the future, and even apprehend that 
a few towns and villages within the do- 
main that are lagging a little there, will 
fall in line after awhile, so that old moth- 
er earth may make a very presentable 
appearance in due time. 

A fragment that we lately sent in ap- 
peared over an ungainly nom de plume. 
The N. de P. got changed on the way. 
This worried us some, puerile though it 
seem. Such will happen under the bes: of 
regulations, but this came from our per- 
petrating a kind of MHorace Greeley 
scrawl on the editor, which none could 
read but ourself, and hardly that. One 
other fragile effort, perhaps we should 
like to make and we shall for the nonce 
desist, for fear that somebody in the 
camp or out of it may get tired of our 
impertinence. B C. VALLEY. 

Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 





AGRICULTURE AT THE PAN-AMERI- 
CAN. 





A Forerunner to the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Senor Jose 
de Olivaires, Commissioner from the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition to the 
Pan-American Exposition, is making a 
careful study of all the different agri- 
cultural features at Buffalo, with a view 
of enlarging upon them at the St. Louis 


| World’s Fair. 


The importance of agriculture has 
never before been so thoroughly recog- 
nized at an Exposition. The enthusiasm 
with which this recognition has been re- 
ceived throughout the country is proof 
sufficient of its pdépularity. 

For more than one hundred years we 
have sent a constant stream of agricul- 
tural products to Europe for which we 
have received the money necessary to 
carry on the great business of civiliza- 
tion. During the past twenty-five years 
we hdve steadily increased our manu- 
facturing until we have succeeded in 
building up a trade in the most impor- 
tant commercial commodities that is the 
envy and despair of every European 
country. 
question, agriculture should receive its 
full share of credit because it has been 
the foundation stone upon which we have 
builded so well. 


measure in the same position that 
were a hundred years ago. 
jimmense agricultural 
opment. Our 


own tendency being so 


our population increasing with 


furnished by 
the United States. 
will 


food supply. 


by James G. Blaine, that 


at Buffalo, 
important feature, 
has been kept well to the front. 


the other, have fully demonstrated. 


that it contains. 


limited 
tremely 


time would permit, 
important and 


importance and future possibilities. 


time therein. 


chinery of the present day. 


have been welcome just the same. 


the Grange has been 
try at large. 


been continually occupied with an ever 


being a little better, if possible, 


former one. 





However we may look at this 


A number of the large countries to the 
north and to the south of us are in a 
we 
They have 
resources of the 
greatest possible variety awaiting devel- 


positively in the line of manufacture and 
such 
rapidity, the time is near at hand when 
the great European food supply must be 
these countries instead of 
In addition to this we 
find ourselves drawing upon their 
great resources, not only for raw mate- 
rials, but for a great deal of our own 


In the Pan-American idea as originated 
has been so 
graphically illustrated in the Exposition 
the one greatest and most 
that of agriculture, 
The 
managers, in appointing Frank A. Con- 
verse to take charge of this end of the 
Exposition, were extremely fortunate in 
their choice, as developments, one after 


The Agriculture building is filled with 
surprises for all visitors who will take 
the time to stop and examine the exhibits 
One of the last things 
that President McKinley did was to walk 
through this building in company with 
Mr. Converse, examining so far as his 
these ex- 
interesting ex- 
hibits and to comment on their present 
On 
leaving the building he expressed his sin- 
cere regrets that he could not spend more 


The exhibit of agricultural machinery 
in the space provided for it under the 
seats of the great Stadium, is represen- 
tative of the newest and best farm ma- 
The Grange 
building is a unique feature in exposi- 
tions that has been appreciated by thou- 
sands of grangers, and thousands more 
who do not belong to the Grange, but who 
A 
great deal of importance has been given 
to this feature because of the benefit 
to its million 
members, and through them to the coun- 
The Live Stock buildings, 
16 in number, since first of August have 


changing array of choice farm animals 
of every description, each live stock show 
and 
creating a little more interest than the 
The cattle show has re- 
ceived especial commendation from the 


| best cattle men in the country, who fully 
admit that it was the best exhibition as 
to quality that has ever been held on the 
American continent. 
The Model Dairy has been in operation 
since the first of May. Ten breeds of 
| dairy cows, forming ten separate herds 
|consisting of five cows each, have been 
| housed, fed, milked and the milk turned 
}into butter in this building. Careful rec- 
| ords of every ounce of feed, milk and 
{butter have been made and kept for fu- 
ture reference. Weekly bulletins of the 
salient features of this test have been 
sent out broadcast to the press of the 
country, while the detailed figures that 
could not be thus sent out have been 
kept on file for the inspection of all inter- 
ested visitors. The importance of this 
feature of the Exposition is illustrated 
every day by the various arguments, edi- 
torials and general press notices of hun- 
{dreds of publications throughout the 
| country. Progress in this direction is 
| graphically depicted in a reference to 
|} dairy breeds of cattle made by J. B. Ar- 
nold in 1879 At that time Mr. Arnold 
was presidentofthe New York Dairymen’s 
Association. He was one of the ad- 
vanced dairymen of his time, a chemist 
and a careful investigator. In referring 
to the article in question we find that he 
considered at that time that there were 
only three distinct breeds of dairy cows 
in the United States—the Ayrshires, the 
Jerseys and the Alderneys. He qualified 
a dairy breed as having sufficient innate 
stability of character to reproduce dis- 
tinctively dairy qualities in fifty per cent 
of their progeny. Twenty-two years is a 
short space of time in which to bring 
about a change sufficient to furnish ma- 
terial for a six months’ record of ten dif- 
ferent dairy herds, any one of which 
would more than bear out the require- 
ments as stipulated by Prof. Arnold. 

The Dairy building contains exhibits per- 
taining to the different details of the 
milk, butter and cheese ends of the busi- 
ness, even to artificial refrigeration as 
exemplified in two distinct systems. 

Horticulture has been recognized in a 
very handsome structure, in which may 
be found all the latest and best, with va- 
rious strong hints of what is to come. 

A grass garden was established and 
about ninety different kinds of forage 
plants planted and grown to maturity. A 
|great deal of valuable information in re- 
| gard to the respective values of these 
|plants and their adaptability to certain 
| sections of the country is being dis- 
|seminated. In addition to all this the 
;many agricultural exhibits in the differ- 
jent state buildings, the Forestry build- 
‘ing and in a great many other places, 
| render the Agricultural part of the Pan- 
| American Exposition an exceedingly im- 
| portant undertaking, the results of which 
|'will be extremely valuable. 
| The size and importance of the Louis- 
jiana Purchase, which contains at the 
| present time 165,878,336 tillable acres of an 
jassessed valuation that reaches an aver- 
jage of $20 an acre for the whole terri- 
|tory is sufficient justification for any 
amount of elaboration in this respect. 
The Great American Desert of our grand- 
fathers’ geographies has been trans- 
formed into a vast productive garden of 
abundance through the aid of agricul- 
ture directed by American enterprise as- 
sisted by a rich soil and congenial cli- 
mate. 

New things in agriculture develop with 
such rapidity that it is impossible to keep 
pace with them, even by studying the 
subject continually; but expositions of 
this nature demonstrate to the general 
public the more important subjects, and 
to the interested agriculturist the latest 
and most important details. A mention 
of one item will illustrate—the growing 
dates in America. The first American 
grown dates are now on exhibition in the 
Horticulture building at the Pan-Ameri- 
ean. These dates are the products of 
years of careful study and experiment in 
the dry atmosphere and fertile soil of 
Arizona. At the World’s Fair not only 
will the dates be shown, but the bare 
trees upon which they grow, as by that 
time the Department of Agriculture will 
be in possession of the necessary trees 
and paraphernalia to elaborate this new 
American industry in a fitting manner. 
The same may be said of the Smyrna 
fig, either of which promises a parallel 
to the introduction and successful culti- 
vation of the Navel Orange. 

HERBERT SHEARER. 


| 











DROUTH REFLECTIONS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Mr. Cal- 
houn’s remarks in the RURAL WORLD 
on that “Blessing in Disguise” were read 
with interest. I could not help but think 
if a drouth in this country which causes 
such privations and loss is a blessi 


the searon we have had in Arkansas this 
year I will be compelled to resort to dry 
climate crops myself, and I do expect to 
raise encugh of them to insure plenty of 
feed, for [| look for another year of defi- 
cient rainfall, though it may come at the 
proper time to make corn anc still be 
deficient. taken as a whole. «ahe drouth 
Was so severe that cane made but one 
cutting and the great majority of corn 
tasseis came out dead. The dying of the 
tassels might more properly be laid to 
the extreme hot weather, perhaps, than 
to the drouth, but in either case the 
effect was disastrous. Orchards have suf- 
fered severely, but I have the finest and 
best apples since I came here five years 
ago. 
When I saw my prospects for a corn 
crop go “glimmering” and realized that 
there would be a shortage in forage, I 
sent to the Plant Seed Company of St. 
Louis for four bushels of sweet corn, and 
planted it, but what are known as the 
fall army worms ate it completely up, so 
that it is a total loss. I expect to “pull 
through” in some shape, however, by 
feeding cowpea hay instead of corn, 
though that is not as rich as usual ow- 
ing to the absence of peas, which the 
worms devoured as fast as set. The 
army worm is not to be blamed with this, 
as it was an entirely different one. I 
hope the states south of us have been 
blessed with a good crop of cowpea seed, 
for we will have to import what we use 
next year. 
Mr. G. H. Turner’s talks on manures are 
instructive and greatly appreciated. I 
have not yet got to the point where sta- 
ble manure is a one-sided fertilizer, as 
the crying need of my place is nitrogen. 
It was said of this place by the nephew 
of a man who owned the farm a good 
many years ago, that his uncle had a 
good bottom farm. He knew it was a bot- 
tom farm, for the top soil was all washed 
off. You might think this would not 
be a good advertisement, but then I have 
no desire to sell. 
Prickiy Pear notes are interesting to 
me, as I lived in Oregon county, Mo., 
when a boy, our place being about 16 
miles east of Thayer, but there was no 
Thayer when I first landed there. 
THOS. E. MOORE. 
Washington Co., Ark. 


THOSE BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: There seems 
to be nothing so hard for man as to work 
hard for certain results, be disappointed 
and his labor be lost. Mr. Calhoun, in 
the RURAL WORLD of Oct. 2, thinks 
such a think as a drouth being a blessing 
impossible. He has been unfortunate in 
two states, and I hope has learned many 
valuable lessons, which would benefit 
him and others if another summer comes 
like the past one. 

The lack of water for stock and family 
use is quite a serious question, but, I 
think, it can be remedied by deep wells, 
larger cisterns and deeper ponds that 
will not permit so much surface of water 
to evaporate. The last should be well 


|fenced and fixed so the stock cannot pol- 


lute the water. The farmers will surely 
profit by past experience and have a full 
supply for the next season; and if a 
drouth comes, be in a position to defy it. 
Another lesson is to have shelter for 
every head of stock on the farm, thus 
saving feed. Warmly housed animals do 
not need so much feed. Such care will 
help gut the scarcity of feed. Save every- 
thing in the shape of feed. Put it up care- 
fully, so it will be nice and appetizing, 
and under cover if possible. Don’t feed 
so that half of the food will be tramped 
under foot and wasted; if you do you 
cannot see any good from your labor, and 
there is nothing gained or learned. 

Still another lesson, see that every bit 
of machinery, plows, etc., are under 
cover. Remember that there will be no 
spare cash next spring with which to 
buy new farm implements; take care of 
what you have and profit by the lesson of 
no crops and no bank account. 

Most men say “the chickens belong to 
the women folks,’’ yet I never knew one 
to refuse sugar, coffee and other good 
things on the table, because bought with 
eggs; no, not even refuse to wear shirts 
bought with eggs, and I have even 
known some men who would condescend 
to chew or smoke tobacco bought with 
eggs. This year is the year for the hens 
to be profitable and help out on all finan- 
cial lines. Will not all the farmers who 


comfortable. 
see how fast the egg basket will fill. 


hnei 





what must the “‘blessing’’ be in India 
where hundreds of thousands of human 
beings have died from starvation which 
was the result of drouth. Famine and 
pestilence go hand in hand, and the 
greater the drouth the greater the 
famine. There can no defense be offered 
on behalf of a drouth, but an ordinary 
spell of dry weather, commonly spoken 
of as a drouth, may be considered as an 
obstacle to be overcome. It is the man 
who surmounts the obstacles which occur 
in his path who in the end attains suc- 
cess and not the one who weakly gives 
up, saying: “It is no use.” 

I sympathize with Mr. Calhoun, but I 
should not go to western Kansas with 
the expectation of engaging in general 
farming, as it is essentially a grazing 
country. The crops must be such as are 


will think you the best man of all. 


There are surely 
alone. 
little on other grains and crops. 
your “work shop to work’’—think! 
your thoughts into execution. 
the past heated season. 


Believe it is for the best. 
the “silver lining.” 


ideas and along new lines. 








adapted to a dry climate. To judge by 


God gives bountifully 


have never before assisted in the work 
of making the hens pay do so now? Clean 
up, whitewash every nook, clear up every 
corner, make the chicken home warm and 
Put a window in, and then 


When you have to go to town attend to 
Don’t loaf. Get back. Fix that 
scratching shed for biddie, or if that is 
already done, make a nice walk from the 
kitchen door to the home of biddie, and 
receive the lasting thanks of the matron, 
with smiles, thus defeating doctors’ bills 
and increasing home comfort. Your wife 
Try 
it and see if she does not appreciate it. 
lessons in another 
thing. That corn and grass will not do 
Try other things. Experiment a 
Get 
Put 
Think of 
Think of how 
you could have bettered many things. 
See it. Find 
What is now lost 
will be returned a hundred fold in new 


for so many 


years, and one of nothing is so hard! 
Be thankful for what is received; get up 
new courage and plan next year’s work 
now on the ruins of the past year. Get 
out of the shadow. Enjoy the sunshine. 
BILLIE BRIARWOOD. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The South- 
west Virginia Agriculture and Live Stock 
Association will hold its first great horse 
and cattle show at Radford, Va., October 
29-31. This promises to be an event of 
more than usual importance. Already the 
herds of Mr. Henry Stuart, Major Bent- 
ly, Mr. Henry Fairfax, Major Cowan 
and Mr. Robins, of Ohio, have been en- 
tered for the contest, insuring a fine cat- 
tle show. The sum of $1,000 in premiums 
has been set aside for Shorthorns. Oth- 
er attractions will round out a pleasant 
occasion. 

PUBLICATIONS.—We are in receipt of 
a “catalog of publications issued by the 
United States government for the benefit 
of the people,’ published by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders. In 
the list we find the following: 

Department of Agriculture (Annual).— 
Report of the Secretary of Agriculture; 
Year Book of the Department of Agri- 
culture; Report of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry; Report of the Pomologist; Re- 
port of the Weather Bureau. 

Special.—Cotton Plant; Diseases of Cat- 
tle and Cattle Feeding; Diseases of the 
Horse; Handbook of Experiment Station 
Work; Honey Bee; Must Farmer Pay for 
Good Roads? By Otto Dorner (Published 
by League of American Wheelmen in in- 
terest of State aid to road building, and 
adopted by Department of Agriculture.); 
A Primer of Forestry, pt. I.; Beet Sugar 
Industry; North American Farmer; Use 
ful Fibre Plants; Big Trees in Califor 
nia; Agricultural Bulletin on White Pine; 
Divisions of Soils; American Grasses; 
North American Fauna; Angora Goat. 

The catalog contains a list of all publi- 

cations issued by the Department, and 
says: 
“In presenting this revised list of Gov- 
ernment publications we desire to state 
that all the bound books, pamphlets, etc., 
herein named are printed and bound at 
the Government Printing Office, by law 
of Congress, and each Senator and Rep- 
resentative is entitled by law to receive 
a specified number of each publication is- 
sued for official use and for free distribu- 
tion among his constituents. 

“We deem it essential to inform the 
public that upon application to their re- 
spective Representatives in Congress or 
Senators the publications named herein, 
which are now on hand, will be forward- 
ed to them free.”’ 

es 
MORE LAND.—The Interior Depart- 
ment is rapidly completing its plans with 
a view of throwing open to settlement 
the Fort Hall (Idaho) Indian reservation. 
This tract of land contains some 400,000 
acres, and will probably be ready for the 
rush within a few weeks. Another tract 
of land will perhaps be thrown open to 
settlement next spring—the Quinault res- 
ervation in Washington—and contains 
some 300,000 acres. Just how the govern- 
ment will decide to permit home-seekers 
to select land has not been definitely de- 
cided yet. 





* * . 
A PROFITABLE MEETING.—A dis- 
patch from Hyattsville, Ind., says: “One 
of the most enjoyable meetings in the 
history of the Vansville Farmers’ Club 
was held last evening at New Birming- 
ham manor, the residence of Mr. J. D. 
Cassard, near Muirkirk, this county. The 
inclemency of the weather prevented the 
usual critical examination of the host’s 
farm, but sufficient was seen to convince 
the members and guests that Mr. Cas- 
sard is one of the most intelligent and 
progressive farmers in the state. 
Prof. J. B. 8. Norton, pathologist at the 
Maryland Experiment Station, spoke 
about house fungi in its various forms 
and illustrated his talk with suitable 
specimens, 
Mr. Luther Brashears introduced a res- 
olution, and it was unanimously adopted, 
indorsing the efforts of the committee of 
nine, representing the combined farmers’ 
organizations of the state of Maryland, 
to secure from the next legislature of 
Maryland additional support for the 
Maryland Agricultural College, the Ex- 
periment Station, and the Department of 
Farmers’ Institutes so as to enable these 
institutions to extend their work in de- 
veloping the agricultural interests of the 
state. 

The idea is to provide 78 free schol- 
arships, 26 to be four-year courses and 52 
to be for students taking short courses in 
agriculture. The state now provides no 
free scholarships.” 

ODDS AND ENDS.—News notes from 
many sources reduced to a few lines: 

A colored man a few days ago captured 
a carp in the Potomac river that weighed 
a fraction over 70 pounds. Good size carp, 
that. 

It is claimed that potatoes form the 
world’s greatest single crop, 4,000,000,000 
bushels being produced annually, equal 
in bulk to the entire wheat and corn 
crop. 

The Attorney General has rendered an 
opinion to the Interior Department sus- 
taining the authority of the Cherokee 
Indian nation to levy a tax of 20 cents per 
ton on prairie hay shipped out of the na- 
tion. 

The agricultural division of the census 
says the cotton crop of Arkansas for 1899 
was: Acres, 1,638,855; value of crop, $24,- 
671,445. 

Washington, D. C. S. F. GILLESPIE. 
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The Dairy 








DAIRY EXHIBITS 

At the St. Louis Fair. 
Owing to a teamsters’ strike, a vast 
amount of freight billed for St. Louis is 
tied up in East St. Louis, dnd in this 


was considerable that was intended for 
exhibition in the Dairy Hall at the St. 
Louis Fair. Among the exhibits thus 
prevented was that of H. McK. Wilson & 
Co. of this city, who usually make a 
large display of Sharples separators and 
other dairy goods, 

THE VERMONT FARM MACHINE 
COMPANY were fortunate in shipping 
a sample separator, the “U. 8S.,"” by ex- 
press, so that their representative, Mr. 
Van Camp, was able to make a show and 
do éffective work. Their main exhibit, 
however, did not show up in time to be 
installed. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COM- |} 


PANY were, as usual, on hand with a 
display of separators. Their representa- 
tive,Mr: R. H. Pethebridge, had his space 


freely and tastefully decorated, making | 


their exhibit one of the most attractive | 
in the building. 

THE FRICK COMPANY'S refrigerating 
machine, which, as a working exhibit, 
was used to cool the butter cases, 
the center of much interest. And 
certainly 


it | 


conveyed from the machine by pipes 
across the hall to the glass-front butter 
room, produce in this room a tempera- 
ture so low that the pipes quickly become 
thickly coated with frost. An added nov- 
elty to many was the electric motor by 
which electricity was used as the mo- 
tive power for operating the ice machine. 





THE WATKINS BUTTER DISPLAY.— 
One of the prettiest displays was that 
made of butter by Mr. A. J. Watkins of 
Lawson, Mo. In a large separate case 
in which there was a coil of pipes con- 
nected with the ice machine, were placed 
280 pounds of butter, all in pound prints, 
wrapped in parchment paper, on which 
appeared Mr. Watkins’ name, brand and 
name of firm for whom the butter was 
made, Guernsey & Murray, grocers, of 
Kansas City. 

Through the fault of the express com- 
pany that handled Mr. Watkins’ ship- 
ment, his butter failed to arrive in time 
to compete for premiums, but Superin- 
tendent Chubbuck had his entries scored, 
and it was found that by this score Mr. 
W. would have been awarded first premi- 
um in ten-pound dairy class, and first 
in five-pound print class. In fact, his but- 
ter was only 1% points below the highest 
scoring package of butter at the Fair, 
all of which speaks well for the quality 
of Mr. Watkins’ butter. And he surely is 
to be highly commended for the enter- 
prise he shows in an effort to prove that 
butter of the highest quality can be and 
is made in Missouri. 





THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING 





To Be Held at Palmyra, November 7-9. 





That the citizens of Palmyra, Mo., are 
interested in the coming meeting of the 
Missouri State Dairy Association to be 
held November 7-9, 1901, and are doing 
all that can be done to make the meeting 
a great success is evident by the follow- 
ing report: 

Pursuant to a call issued by Mayor 
J. W. Owsley, a citizen meeting was held 
at the City Hall Monday night, October 
7, for the purpose of arranging for the 
entertainment of the State Dairy Asso- 
ciation, to be held in this city next month. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Mayor Owsley, who stated its object. 

On motion Mr. Owsley was made per- 
manent chairman of the meeting, and F. 
H. Sosey, secretary. 

The meeting of the State Dairy Asso- 
ciation was discussed by various gentle- 
men, and its importance fully explained. 
It was the unanimous opinion of all pres- 
ent that Palmyra must put forth her best 
efforts to properly handle this meeting, 
and this will undoubtedly be done. 

On motion the chairman appointed the 
following nominating committee to select 


members for the various committees 
deemed necessary: J. W. Settles, Geo. B. 
Saffarrans, W. N. Bates, J. M. Sosey, 


W. B. Markell, Judge Thos. W. Hawkins, 
H. P. Smith. By terms of the motion 
the chairman was also a member of this 
meeting. The committee retired and pre- 
pared the following report: 

Committee on Arrangements—Geo. V. 
Saffarrans, W. N. Bates, Jacob Rohrer, 
Cc. L, Jackson, Jas. H. Settles, C. A. Dear- 
ing, Granville 8S. Keller, L. F. Nofzinger, 
Jno. A. Miller. 

On Advertising—F. H. Sosey, J. R. Tay- 
lor, J. M. Stone, W. H. Koehler, John C. 
Drescher, J. A. Kennedy, H. P. Smith. 

On Program and Entertainment—E. W. 
Smith, E. L. Doherty, Luther McKay, F. 
W. Lane, J. H. Settles, E. L. Buckwalter, 
Cc. W. Brunson. 

Committee on Speakers—John W. Boul- 
ware, H. C. Heather, Thos. W. Hawkins. 

Reception Committee—M. P. Drum- 
mond, J. W. Owsley, J. C. B. Thomas, 
Bert Settles, J. N. Nichols, B. F. Moore, 
John H. Bross, R. I. Winn, John J. Suter, 
Winchester Cook, W. G. Miller, Julius 
Stuhiman, Al Berghoefer, D. A. Schau- 
holtzer, Ham Markell, J. H. Kelley, B. F. 
Glahn, Jno, A. Miller, L. E. Frazer. 

On motion the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

There being no further business to 
transact the meeting adjourned until next 
Monday night, when further arrange- 
ments will be made. SPECTATOR. 





RAILROAD RATE-—A railroad rate of 
one and one-third fare for the round trip 
will be made by all Missouri roads on 
account of the convention. 

This is not on the certificate plan, but 
is an open one and one-third rate, so 
that one can buy a round trip ticket at 
his starting point to Palmyra at the rate 
named. This insures to each and every 
individual who purchases a ticket the 
reduction in rate, and there will be no 
trouble with getting certificates and de- 
pending on a certain number being pre- 





After Abortion »:°° ssi: 


Breeding Powder. Used in Abr 
with Hood Farm Abortion Cure it is the 
best means of preventing abortion. 

Two sizes each, $1 and $2.50. To any 


railroad or TS point in U.S., 25 cents 
= Hood & Co., Lowell, 
ass. 


was | 


| 
| 


sented at the convention to entitle the 
holder to the reduced rate. Tickets will 
be on sale November 5 and 6. 





CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: On Monday 
eve, September 30, the last load of corn 
| was elevated in our silos, and we drew 
la long breath of relief. Four hundred 
| tons of first-class ensilage insure our 
herd of Jerseys 12 months of feed, re- 
gardless of pastures. My boys are feed- 
ing the milch cows from a small silo 
and will continue to do so till such time 
as we put the entire herd on ensilage 
feed, when we will open the 28-ton silo, 
leaving the small silo for the summer 
feed. In footing up our labor account in 
filling silos, we find that we have not 
decreased cost, but rather increased it. 

We account for this in part because of 
the light yield of corn and increased 
distance to haul. The labor account is 
$172.60, board for men $12, coal $6, and 
twine $16.20, making a total of $206.80, a 
fraction over Sec per ton. The 12 acres 
of sorghum gave us a surprise in yield. 
Counting bundles in rows and weighin, 
several of them, we found the yield per 
acre was over 17 tons. Pretty good for 
jan off year, we think. 

To live and learn is our aim, and this 
jfall we have found something superior 
to the rack chute for delivering ensil- 
age around in silos. Having an old smoke- 
|stack on hand, it occurred to my boys 
| that it would be a pretty good thing to 
attach to the funnel on end of carrier, 
and on trying it they found it just the 
|thing. They now have it hung on outside 
of silo in cow stable to deliver ensilage 








was interesting to all visitors |!" cart. 


to watch the operation of a machine which | 
with the aid of a supply of ammonia gas, feoviin’ 


At the Palmyra meeting there should 
|be a full report of users of silos in Mis- 
—style of buildings, cost of same 
and results obtained from feeding ensil- 
age. To those who are not satisfied with 
results I would suggest, either report in 
person or send in a letter stating the 
causes of dissatisfaction, there will be 
many farmers present, no doubt, who can 
set all such people right. The sugges- 
tion of Mr. Pethebridge is a good one. 
But the samples would keep better if 
placed in two quart fruit jars with covers 
well screwed down. I will try and send 
in a sample of sorghum and corn ensil- 
age. I am sure silo owners will gladly 
furnish samples without premiums being 
offered. They will be well paid in having 
the quality passed upon and the way 
of bettering quality pointed out. 

The suggestions offered for the dairy 
meeting are all good, but as the meeting 
is limited for time, and’all of the ques- 
tions are good, it will mean cutting many 
of them short, especially in discussion, 
and discussion is usually of more value as 
an educator than the papers read. 

The health of the hogs throughout the 
corn belt this fall supports my claims 
that corn kills more hogs than cholera. I 
have been a believer in this for some 
years. In my institute work, the farm- 
ers have not been willing to accept this 
statement, but if one will look up the 
matter he will find that years of high 
priced corn are quite free of cholera 
among the herds. 

We are pleased to see all over our state 
fields of corn set in neat shocks. This is 
as it should be every year. An acre of 
good corn in the shock is worth fully as 
much as one ton of the best timothy hay, 
and for my part I would not swap. There 
have been several large shredding ma- 
jchines bought by people in our county, 
{who will shred the farmers’ crops, husk- 
ing the corn at same time. This is as it 
should be, providing the fodder is in the 
proper condition, which is thoroughly 
dry, not the blades alone, but the pith 
as well. It is not safe in this part of 
Illinois to do any shredding before the 
first of November. Then the fodder should 
be placed under a good roof. We of Ce- 
dar Hill have over 200 large shocks to 
treat in this way. “BUFF JRESEY.” 

Warren Co., Ill. 

DO MISSOURI DAIRYMEN HAVE TO 
BE SHOWN? 
i 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Hurrah for 
the dairy and creamery men of Missouri. 
“Poor old drouth-stricken, sun-blistered 
Missouri.’””’ Her record at the great Pan- 
American Show is one to be proud of, 
crowding for first honors all the great 
dairy states. In slang parlance, Mis- 
sourians have to be shown, but it seems 
to me we are doing a little of the show- 
ing in the butter line. 

If we can make such a record in such 
a year as the present, when the cows had 
to get their living from weeds, hedge 
leaves and other browse, with poor 
water, and it in scant supply, surely there 
is a great future before us in the dairy 
line. 

While our buttermakers have been well 
represented, our cheese has been con- 
spicuous by its absence. In this neck of 
the woods the cheese makers’ road has 
been a rochy one, with no first quality 
cheese, until the present time. I hope 
we can have the cheese part of the dairy 
business brought out more fully at our 
coming dairy convention than it has 
been heretofore. Can we not have a 
paper from some practical up-to-date 
cheese maker, like Mr. Haldiman, or 
others whose names I do not now recall 

While on this subject of the conven- 
tion, I want to say, let us all put our 
shoulders to the wheel, whether mem- 
bers of the Association or not. Let every 
one who possibly can, if at all interested 
in dairying, either present or prospective 
go to Palmyra, and go determined to do 
or say something, if no more than to 
ask all the questions one can think of 
In this, the most trying year for farm- 
ers we have ever had, the dairyman has 
been head and shoulders above the corn 
and hog man, or cattle feeder. Several 
have said to me, if it were not for my 
cows we would not have a dollar coming 
in, and no prospect for any till another 
crop is raised. 

We have plenty of feed to take the 
cows through the winter. Our sorghum 
sowed the second day of August on cow- 
manured land, stands from waist to 
shoulder high, and 2 acres of corn on 
same kind of land will make % to % 
bushels of good corn. Part of this was 
not touched after it was planted, except 
to cut out the weeds with a hoe once 
One point in favor of the old cow. 

Cass Co., Mo. W. A. STEVENS. 


MODEL DAIRY NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In the Model 
Dairy at the Pan-American Exposition 
one of the noticeable features is the man- 
ner in which the Holsteins have main- 
tained their large flow of milk. They 
have, in fact, shown the least inclination 
to decrease as the season advances of any 
breed in the stable. A study of the ra- 
tions fed to these cows will in a 
measure account for these results. At 
the time green feed was first furnished, 
the herdsman in charge of these cattle 








BUTTER AND CHEESE AT THE ST. 
LOUIS Fé FAIR. 


Below we give ni 6 entries of and de- 
tailed score on butter and cheese at the St. 
Louis Fair, held last week. Of the nine 
entries of dairy butter in packages three 
were from Illinois and six from Mis- 
souri. The first premium went to Wm. 
Plummer of Grace, Carroll Co., Mo., on a 
score of %; second to A. C. Heins of 
Corder, Lafayette Co., Mo., on a score of 
94, and the third to J. F. Bruns, Concor- 
dia, Lafayette Co., whose score was 93%. 

In the five-pound print class, the first 
premium went to the Sweet Springs, Mo., 
Creamery on a score of 9%; second to 
Nathan King, Deer Park, Mc., score %%, 
and third to the Neoga, Ill., creamery, 
score 94%. 
won 





In the creamery class Missouri 


first and second, A. M. Laison, butter 
maker of the Brady-Meriden Creamery 
Co., Kansas City, scoring 974%—the high- 
est score on butter at the Fair—and Con- 
cordia Mo., Creamery Co. second, with a 
score of 96%. The third premium went to 


W. H. Gibbons of the Irving, Ill., cream- 
ery. 
On cheddar cheese Chas. Haldeman, 


California, Mo., was awarded first and 
second premiums, and BE. I. Hall, Union, 
a., the third. On Young America, Chas. 
Haldiman won first and tnird, and A. E. 
Helmer, Evans Mills, N. Y., the second. 
In the Swiss class Ulrich Gerber, Cali- 
fornia, Mo., got the highest score, and 
the highest on cheese at the Fair—and 
Chas. Haldiman the second and third. 


Prof. C. H. Eckles of the Missouri Ag- 
ricultural College did the scoring. 





DAIRY BUTTER—TEN-POUND PACKAGES. 






















s ££ My ; 
Name and Postoffice. 2 3 - 4 F <q 
& 3$ | 5 2 
ay & oO n ~ eB 
Duensing, F. W., Derinda, Ill............00---++e+e++ 38 2B We 10 5 We 
Plummer, Wm., Grace, MO...........-sseeeeeeseeeeee 40 30 10 10 5 95 
King, Nathan, Deer Park, Mo..............+++0++++-36 2914 10 10 5 9044 
Cobb, E. N., Monmouth, II1...........sceeeeeeeeeee+ 86 30 ™% 21 F 90% 
Wosha. -E. - MeMs “Misshevinesdubis invicosstevecscceccess 37s 80 % 10 4% «891% 
Bruns, J. F., Concordia, Mo...........sseeeseeeeee es BD 30 9% 0 56 93% 
Erwin, J. L., Steedman, MO...........sceeececeeeeeee 37 29%, 8% 10 5 90 
Shattuck, A. J., Lawson, MO.........ceeeecceceeeceed 39% 2 10 10 4 92% 
Heins, A. C., Corder, MO.......ceccsceccceesesesreees 0 29% 9% 10 5 94 
POUND PRINT BUTTER. 
Plummer, Wm., Grace, MO,....-..sssseeeeeeeeneee es BD 30 8 10 4 Me 
Stevens, C. S., Garden City, MO.......cececeeceeeeee 36 29 10 10 5 9” 
King, Nathan, Deer Park, MO........+-se+sse+seeeee 10 10 4% 9544 
Concordia Creamery Co., Concordia, Mo............ 10 10 5 94 
Neoga Creamery Co., Neoga, Ill......-seeeeeeeeeeeee % 29% % 10 5 9416 
Cobb, E. N., Monmouth, IIl.......++-eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 10 % 5 91 
Dille, W. S., Holden, MO..........:-sseeeeeees 9% 10 4% «691% 
Sweet Springs Cream., Sweet Springs, Mo 9 10 5 95% 
CREAMERY BUTTER—TEN- POUND PACKAGE. 
Gibbons, W. H., Irving, Ill.......e-cceeeeeeeeeeeeees 42 30 9% 10 5 9614 
Anderson, N. E., Norseland, Min........+-.+...++++ 41 30 9% 10 5 954 
Dille, W. S., Holdem, Mo........ccceccseceeeercseeeceeal 7 291 10 10 5 91% 
Brady-Meriden Co., Kansas City, Mo as 30 10 10 5 97 
Larson, A. M., Kansas. City, MO.........6+---sseeree % 30 10 10 5 97% 
Stevens, C. S., Garden City, MO.......s..0: eeeeeeeees 39% 30 10 10 5 9415 
Neoga Creamery Co., Neoga, Ill 9% 30 10 10 5 9415 
Schuyler Creamery Co., Schuyler, Neb.............. 40% 30 10 10 5 9514 
Corning Creamery Co., Corning, Mo...............- 42 29 10 10 5 96 
Concordia Creamery Co., Concordia, Mo 30 9% 10 5 96% 
Miller, M., Concordia, MO........+++++++ 30 10 10 5 94o 
Corder Creamery Co., Corder, MOo.......+...sssee0e 30 10 10 5 92 
Corder Creamery Co., Alma, MO........eee-+eeceeeee 30 10 10 5 95 
Sweet Springs Cry. Co,, Sweet Springs, Mo.. 2914 9 ™% 5 98% 
Mallory, Grant, Freeport, Ill......sisceeessseeeeeeee 29 10 10 5 93 
CHEDDAR CHEESE 
: ge § a . 
Name and Postoffice. g 3 6 § & s 
i a i ee 3 
= & 2 n 1} ay 
Haldiman, Chas., California, MO0........++--+-.00«« 38 BH%H_SC«C dz 38 10 96%4 
Haldiman, Chas., California, MO0........++--++++++++ 38 29 11% s 10 96% 
Haldiman, Chas., California, Mo...... eereccorersees 36 29 11% 8 9 93%4 
Helmer, A. E., Evans Mills, N, Y.....ceeeseeeesecee 36 29% $$ 8 10 94y 
Hall, E. 1., Union, [a....sscseceeeceeeeseeeeeereeereees ~y 23% $11% 8 10 94% 
Haldiman, Chas., California, Mo.. 28 12 8 10 95% 
Haldiman, Chas., California, Mo.... og 28 12 8 10 9414 
Haldiman, Chas., California, Mo......... evisckpesae 37 23 12 8 10 95 
Gerber, Ulrich, California, M0........cssceesseeeseees 29 12 8 10 97 
YOUNG AMERICAN. 
Haldiman, Chas., California, Mo.........0.--+sss+++ 36 2% 11% 8 10 92 
Haldiman, Chas., California, MO.......-.0..+ssse+++ 36% 27 11% 8 10 93 
Haldiman, Chas., California, Mo.........+.-.+sss++ 34 bs) 12 8 10 89 
Haldiman, Chas., California, MO........++-+++.++++: 36 29 11% 8 9 93% 
Haldiman, Chas., California, MO0.......-.0..-sssee0s 38 23% 10% 8 10 95 
Helmer, A. E. Evans Mills, N. Y.....---e+seeeeeeee 38 27 i 8 10 94 
Hah, E. I., Union Ia........ccscccccccceccerssccoevees 37 27 10% 8 10 92% 








THE COW TEST., 


REPORT OF THE PAN-AMERICAN MODEL DAIRY FOR THE WEEK END- 
ING OCTOBER 1, 1901. 
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Breed. Z FE § 2 
« +) au es 
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E ¢ § See 3 
= oo Ay 
= < > 3) & 
French Camadian .......ccscecsecceeeeceeeses 781.5 $38.28 9.57 4.13 . $5.44 
Dutch Belted  ......-scececeeeeeeeees eccccccce 802.0 35.66 8.91 4.84 4.07 
Ayrshires ebeeccecossocee -1058.1 49.12 12.28 5.44 v.84 
JOrSeyS ...ccccccccecee coscvecccesevcscees eves 898.6 52.84 13.21 5.74 7.47 
Ghorthorns ........scereeee coccecceees evceccccckSlSe 48.32 12.08 6.25 5.83 
GUETNSEYS ...-sceeeceeccee ceeeeeeeneees seeeee 798.6 49.62 12,41 5.32 7.09 
Holsteins .......cccscccccecseee seve ovccesccecelS0O.? 57.42 14.35 6.77 7.58 
Polled Jerseys .....-- oeee 688.7 38.13 9.53 4,2 5.29 
Red Polls ..... oes 867.4 44.16 11.04 5.21 5.83 
Brown Swiss ......s+essceeseees coccoccccccce SOeee 46.02 11.50 5.69 5.81 
cut hay entirely out of his rations and| DAIRY CONDITIONS IN MISSOURI. 
also reduced very materially his grain 
feed, making the bulk of the Holstein ra-| faditor “Hoard’s Dairyman: There 1s 


tions from green feed. Now, when the 
time has come that no green feed is given 
and dependence must be had on silage, 
by returning to the amount of grain that 
he fed in the beginning of the season, he 
has been able not only to keep up the 
flow of milk, but to advance his herd 
above the position that they occupied 
during the summer, thus again demon- 
strating the fact that excessive grain 
feeding for a long period is not always 
conducive to profit or production, par. 
ticularly in combination with green for- 
age crops. 

GLUTEN FEED.—In a former com- 
ment we mentioned the fact that a re- 
duction in the amount of gluten fed had 
a tendency to harden the butter. While 
the facts are exactly as stated, we do 
not wish to give the impression that 
gluten feed is not a good one for dairy- 
men to use. Experiments over an ex- 
tended period go to show that there is no 
one kind of feed that will produce as 
much milk, but, as with all foods, some 
judgment must be shown, and while for 
the reason stated it is not wise to feed 
an undue amount of gluten in summer 
when the butter is inclined to be soft. 
In the winter, when the tendency of the 
butter is to be hard, it very often pro- 
duces just the effect desired—that of mak- 
ing it easier to handle. ‘Lhis is particu- 
larly true when large amounts of dry 
corn fodder or timothy hay are fed to 
the cows. 





Farmers that keep cows largely for the 
milk and butter fat they get from them 
should encourage the keeping in their 
neighborhoods of first-class dairy bulls. 
That more animals of this kind are not 
available is largely due to the fact that 
the cheap bulls drive out the good ones. 
We have known cases where the farmers 
really felt aggrieved because the owner of 
a really good animal charged more for 
his services than did the owner of some 
scrub. You cannot expect to get some- 
thing from nothing, and after the cost of 
service it does not cost any more to raise 
the calf, and she will mature into a cow 
that will many times repay you for extra 
first cost. 


"TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 
to cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on 
each box. 2c. 








a scripture in the sacred volume of In- 
spiration, which reads: ‘‘Cast thy bread 
upon the waters; for thou shalt find it 
after many days.’’ Eccle. ll, 1. I take it 
that this is not literal, but figurative, 
language. The interpretation is, that 
bread is a type or symbol of something 
good. The good we do in this life, a 
measure of it, will return to us again, 
and do us good. 

Well, the visit you made us in Mis- 
souri, three winters ago, when the State 
Dairy Association met in convention, the 
8th day of January, 1878, in the city of 
Louisiana, you cast some useful bread 
upon the waters of Missouri, which is 
now returning to us in better prospects, 
and material prosperity. 

If you remember, the city authorities 
placed carriages at your disposal and 
drove you, Gov. Colman and other dis- 
tinguished personages over the city and 
out in the suburbs. You cast your eye 
around over the hills and uplands covered 
with native forests, brush, briers and 
brambles. Gov. Colman and yourself 
made an estimate of the area of such 
lands over the state and 4,000,000 acres 
was the sum total. 

In your lecture that night at the opera 
house, you told the people of Missouri 
what wealth was hid away in these four 
million acres of unused timbered lands; 
that they would support one million head 
of dairy cattle, were the underbrush cut 
out, briers and brambles removed, and 
the ground made to teem in succulent 
grasses, Then followed your argument 
of the increased wealth the state would 
derive by such an exercise of frugality. 
Told us of the wonderful advancement 
the dairy business made for the finances 
of the state of Wisconsin. 

Well, sir, marvelous as it may seem, 
these hills about Louisiana and Pike 
County and all over the state began to 


shed their timbers, underbrush, etc., and 


the county is improving in the dairy 
business. Four years ago, when the State 
Dairy Association met at Columbia, the 
secretary reported 300 dairies in operation 
for Kansas, 200 for Iowa and 300 for Il- 
linois, Missouri had only 50, all told. 

Here is a clipping from the report of 
secretary state board of agriculture of 
our status now. 

George B. Ellis, the newly elected sec- 
retary of the board of agriculture at 
Columbia, says there are between 600 and 
700 dairies already established in the state, 
and that the dairy industry is becoming 





contagious. It is his opinion that the 
State ‘{s ideally located for dairying, 
and that the climate is just what is need- 
ed to make it a success. 

Your correspondent has a noble dairy 
farm. He wishes some younger and more 
experieaced dairyman had hold of it that 
he might put it to dairy use and pur- 
poses. 

We raise stock cattle, horses and sheep 
and sell on the market. There is more 
money in the dairy, I am satisfied. A 
dairy is just like a bank. It yields divi- 
dends rain or shine, hot or cold, day and 
night. MARK W. WOOD. 

McCune Station, Mo. 


DAIRY CATTLE AWARDS 





At the Illinois State Fair. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE. 

Bull 3 years old or over—First to Mis- 
souri Chief 26553, owned by M. E. Moore, 
Cameron, Mo.; second to Jewel of Home 
Farm 24340, owned by W. B. Barney & 
Co., Hampton, Ia.; third to Emerald Sir 
Clothilde 28829, owned by Easthope & 
Biery, Niles, O. 

Bull 2 and under 3 years old—First to 
Barnardo’s Tula de Kol 2879, owned by 
Easthope & Biery. 

Bull 1 and under 2—First to Prince of 
Homeland 28674, owned by Easthope & 
Biery; second to Barnardo Clothilde Artist 
28789, owned by Easthope & Biery; third 
to Sir Abbekirk Parthenea, owned by M. 
E. Moore. 

Bull under 1 year old—First to Unecda 
Jewel 28562, owned by W. B. Burney & 
Co.; second to Bernardo Clothilde States- 
man 28677, owned by Easthope & Biery; 
third to De Kol Preteyie Artist 28828, 
owned by Easthope & biuery. 

Cow 3 years old or over—First to Clo- 
thilde Fancy 37019, owned by Easthope & 
Biery; second to Tritomia Silene 30764, 
owned by M. E. Moore; third to Belle of 
Shellard Born 45012, owned by Easthope & 
Biery. 

Heifer 2 and under 3—First to Colantha 
Florence Herbert 2d 40599, owned by W. B. 
Barney & Co.; second to Bernardo Clo- 
thilde Ruth 56846, owned by Easthope & 
Biery; third to Lady Josephine Aggie de 
Kol 52454, owned by W. B. Barney & Co. 

Heifer 1 and under 2—First to Charlotta 
Lady Jose 53073, owned by M. E. Moore; 
second to Young Jessie’s Aggie 2d 53377, 
owned by W. B. Barney & Co.; third to 
Bernardo Clothilde Fancy 56625, owned 
by Easthope & Biery. 

Heifer under 1 year old—First to Ber- 
nardo Clothilde Countess 56739, owned by 
Easthope & Biery; second to Carlotta 
Gerber 66204, owned by M. E. Moore 4th, 
owned by W. B. Barney & Co. 

Exhibitors’ herd—First to Easthope & 
Biery; second to M. E. Moore; third to 
W. B. Barney & Co. 

Breeders’ young herd—First to East- 
hope & Biery; second to W. B. Barney & 
Co.; third to M. E. Moore. 

Get of one sire—First to Easthope & 
Biery; second to W. B. Barney Co.; third 
to M. E. Moore. 

Champion—Bull 2 years old or over— 
Premium to Barnardo’s Tula de Kol 28798, 
owned by Easthope & Biery. 

Bull under 2 years old—Premium to 
Prince of Homeland 28674, Easthope & 
Biery. 

Cow 2 years old or over—Premium to 
Clothilde Fancy 37019, Easthope & Biery. 

Heifer under 2 years old—Premium to 
Carlotta Lady Jose 53673, owned by M. E. 
Moore. 

JERSEY CATTLE. 

Bull 3 years old or over—First to King 
of Arden 58085, owned by Arden Herd, 
Joliet, Ill.; second to Gowen Mon Plas- 
sir 59996, owned by Arden Herd; third to 
Emonon, owned by J. E. Robbins, Greens- 
burg, Ind. 

Bull 2 and under 3—First to animal 
owned by J. E. Robbins; second to Czar 
of Arden 58543, owned by Arden Herd. 

Bull 1 and under 2—hkuirst to Templar’s 
Golden Lad 61082, owned by Arden Herd; 
second to J. E. Robbins; third to J. E. 
Robbins. 

Bull under 1 year—First to Flying Fox 
Imp. 60441, owned by Arden Herd; second 
to animal owned by J. E. Robbins. 

Cow 3 years old or over—First to ani- 
mal owned by J. E. Robbins; second to 
Soconee 3d 114422, owned by Arden Herd; 
third to Surprise Arden 15189, owned by 
Arden Herd. 

Heifer 2 and under 3—First to King of 
Arden’s Princess 157355, owned by Arden 
Herd; second and third to animals owned 
by J. E. Robbins. 

Heifer 1 and under 2—First to Miss Eyre 
2a’s Minnette 155105, owned by Arden 
Herd; second and third to animals shown 
by J. E. Robbins. 

Heifer under 1 year old—First to Fly- 
ing Fox Duchess 58068, owned by Arden 
Herd; second to animals owned by J. E. 
Robbins; third to Flying Fox Pretty Lady 
158067, owned by Arden Herd. 

Exhibitors’ herd—First to Arden Herd; 
second to J. E. Robbins. 

Breeders’ young herd—First to herd 
owned by J. E. Robbins. 

Get of one sire—First to Arden Herd; 
second to J. E. Robbins. 

Champion—Bull 2 years old or over— 
Premium to J. E. Robbins. 

Bull under 2 years old—Premium to Ar- 
den Herd. 

Cow 2 years old or over—Premium to J. 
E. Robbins. 

Heifer under 2 
Arden Herd. 

BROWN SWISS CATTLE. 

Bull 3 years old or over—First to Mc- 
John 1120, owned by T. H. Inman, Han- 
over, Wis.; second to animal owned by E. 
M. Barton, Hinsdale, Ill.; third to Win- 
field Scott 2d 925, owned by F. W. Hull 
& Sons, Perry, O. 

Bull 2 and under 3—First to Kingbolt 
1187, owned by T. H. Inman; second to 
animal owned by E. M. Barton. 

Bull 1 and under 2—First and second to 
animals owned by E. M. Barton; third 
to Richard Esmond 1342, owned by T. H 
Duncan, 

Bull under 1 year old—First to Riche- 
feu 1510, owned by T. H. Inman; second 
to Porter Scott 1487, owned by F. W 
Hull & Sons; third to Sir Lucius 1415, 
owned by T. H. Inman. 

Cow 3 years old or over—First to ani- 
mal owned by E. M. Barton; second to 
Iida 2d 1022, owned by ‘!. H. Inman; third 
to Bethlehem 1449, owned by F. W. Hull 
& Sons. 

Heifer 2 and under 3—First to Daisy 
May’s Beauty 1751, owned by T. H. In- 
nan; second to Countess 9th 1651; third to 
animal owned by E. M. Barton. 

Heifer 1 and under 2—First to animal 
owned by E. M. Barton; second to Sigrid 
1916, owned by T. H. Inman; third to 
Ruth H. 1076, owned by F. W. Hull & 
Sons. 

Heifer under 1 year old—First to ani- 
mal owned by Mrs. E. M. Barton; sec- 
end to Dorothy H. 2174, owned by F. W. 
Hull & Sons; third to Lady Somerset 2d 
2202, owned by T. H. Inman. 

Exhibitors’ herd—First to E. M. Barton; 
second to T. H. Inman; third to F. W. 
Hull & Sons. 

Breeders’ young herd—First to E. M. 


years old—Premium to 


third to’ 


Barton; second to T. H. Inman; 
F. W. Hull & Sons. 

Get of one sire—First to F. W. Hull & 
Sons; second to T. H. Inman; third to E. 
M. Barton. 

Champion—Bull 2 years old or over— 


Premium to T. H. Inman. 

Bull under 2 years old—Premium to T. 
H. Inman, 

Cow 2 years old or over—Premium to 
E. M. Barton. 

Heifer under 2 years old—-Premium to 
E. M. Barton. 

AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 

Bull 3 years old or over—First to Jerry 
Drummond 5589, owned by J. F. Converse 
& Co., Woodville, N. Y.; second to ani- 
mal owned by McCormick & Edgerly, 
Pataskala, Ohio. 

Bull 2 and under 3—First to 
owned by McCormick & Edgerly. 

Bull 1 and under 2—First to Marma- 
duke, owned by J. F. Converse & Co.; 
second to Netherwood Boy, owned by J. 
F. Converse & Co. 

Bull under 1 year ‘old—First to Jerry 
Huston, owned by J. F. Converse & Co,; 
second to animal owned by McCormick 
& Edgerly. 

Cow 3 years old or 
Gladys Drummond 11899, owned by J. F. 
Converse & Co.; second to animal owned 
by McCormick & Edgerly; third to Josie 


animal 


over—First to 


Ossidine 13436, owned by J. F. Converse 
& Co. 
Heifer 2 and under 3—First to animal 


owned by McCormick & Edgerly; second 
to Clara Douglas of Riverside, owned by 
J. F. Converse & Co. 

Heifer 1 and under 2—First to animal 
owned by McCormick & Edgerly; second 
to Riverside Queen, owned by J. F. Con- 
verse & Co.; third to Clara Gordon Doug- 
las 16239, owned by J. F. Converse & Co. 

Heifer under 1 year—First to Janith 
Drummond 16450, owned by J. F. Converse 
& Co.; second to Riverside Empress, 
owned by J. F. Converse & Co.; third to 
animal owned by McCormick & Edgerly, 
Exhibitors’ herd—First to J. F. Con- 
verse & Co.; second to ucCormick & Ed- 
gerly. 

Breeders’ young herd—First to 
Converse & Co. 

Get of one sire—First to McCormick & 


J. F. 





Edgerly; second to J. F. Converse & Co, 
Champion bull 2 years old or over—| 
Premium to Jerry Drummond 5580. 
Bull under 2 years old—Premium to 
Marmaduke. 
Cow 2 years old or over—Premium to! 
cow owned by J. I’. Converse & Co., 
Heifer under 2 years—Premium to Mc- 
Cormick & Edgerly. 





CARE IN FEEDING COWS, 





The cow requires not only materials or 
maintenance, but must also have protein, 








fat and carbohydrates to make milk from. 
The milk contains water, fat, protein 
(casein, or curd), sugar, the ash, and 
these are all made from the constituents 
of the food. If insufficient protein, fat, 
and carbohydrates are contained in the 
food given her, the cow supplies this de- 
ficiency for a time by drawing on her own 
body, and gradually begins to shrink in 
quantity or quality of milk, or both, says 
“Farm, Field and Stockman.’’ The stingy 
feeder cheats himself as well as the cow. 
She suffers from hunger, although her 
belly is full of swale hay, but she also be- 
comes poor and does not yield the milk 
and butter she should. Her milk glands 
are a wonderful machine, but they cannot 
make milk casein (curd) out of the carbo- 
hydrates in coarse, unappetizing, indi- 
gestible swale hay or sawdust any more 
than the farmer himself can make butter 


a generous supply of good food, but it 
must contain sufficient amounts of the 
nutrients needed for making milk. Until 
this fact is understood and appreciated, 
successful, profitable dairying is out of 
the question. The cow must be regarded 
as a sort of living machine. She takes the 
raw materials given her in the form of 
food and works them over into milk. If 
the supply of proper materials is small, 
the output will be small. The cow that 
will not repay generous feeding should be 
disposed of at once and one bought that 
will. There are certain inbred character- 
istics which even liberal feeding cannot 
overcome. 


DAIRY POINTS. 





The condition in which to have a cow 
stable in order to get high grade milk 
should be such that a person going to the 
stable blindfolded cannot detect by the 
odor that it is a stable. When the odor 
of a cow stable will load down a per- 
son’s clothes it is just as certain to load 
down the milk. 

Keep the calves growing and comfort- 
able. Allow them plenty of sunshine and 
outdoor exercise on bright days, but see 


cold. Their stall should be so construct- 
ed that the sunshine can enter, and while 
they should be snug, there should be 
plenty of room for the comfort of the 
calves and good ventilation. 

Get rid of that idea you have to starve 
the calf if it makes a good dairy cow. 
It’s a delusion and a snare. 


from skim milk. She must rot only have | 


that they are protected from the rain and | 
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ABORTION Retention of Placenta 
and Failure to Breed. 
Kellog’s Condition Powder is a peatiire cure for 
these diseases. Write for circular. Address, 

KELLOG Co., St. Paul Minn. 


WHOLESALE 


Do you need Feed Cutters, Feed Mills, Feed 
Coshen, Cider Mills or any Farm Machinery? We 
cas nave Lag | Big money and furnish you first 

We have been 40 years in this Busi- 
peor and solicit correspondence. A 88, 





H. REINSTEDLER IMPLEMENT CO., 
Nos. 1104 to 1108 N. 3rd St., 
ST. LOUIS MO. 
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The Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 


tie and world-distant facts. 


REMEMBER 


104 papers a year. 
dress all orders to 


Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMOCRATIC 
in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
It is printed every Monday and Thursday. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
§ Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
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Two Papers Every Week. 
One Dollar,For One Year. 








«Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
Twice-a-Week issue of the 


_St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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Horticulture 


THE FRUIT EXHIBIT 





At the St. Louis Fair. 


Without doubt, some, probably many, 
of the visitors to the St. Louis Fair went 
to the grounds with the expectation of 
seeing a small and poor display of fruit. 
But all who did so were, we are sure, 
agreeably disappointed, for the general 
testimony is that the show of fruit was 
one of the best, among the many grand 
ones, ever on the St. Louis Fair 
Grounds, 


seen 


H. J. WEBER & SON, nurserymen of 
St. Louis County, 


play of fruit, 


long list of varieties, making a very val- | 


uable collection for fruit growers to 
study. 
GEO. SHEPHERD of Lamonte, Pettis 


and old time exhibitor at the 
made a display of fruit 
that was simply astonishing when one 
remembers the unequaled drouth that 
prevailed in his section of the state this 
season. He certainly had a very fine 
collection in quality and number of 
rieties of apples, pears, peaches, plums 
and grapes. This collection was es- 
pecially valuable for its good specimens 
ef various new apples, among which 
were plates of the Oliver Red, Sweet 
Rhode Island Greening, Shepherd, Col- 
man’s Red and others. 

A conspicuous exhibit in Mr. Shepherd's 
display was home huge bunches of the 
Uncle Sam grape, sent by Joseph Bach- 
man of Arkansas. This is a new seed- 
ling, which Mr. Bachman has originated. 
It is certainly a remarkable grape in 
size and compactness of bunch, and when 
fully ripe has a very pleasant flavor. 


Co., Mo., 
St. Louis Fair, 


OZARK COUNTY FRUIT.—Mr. A. Nel- 
son, Lebanon, Mo., was compelled to 
make his exhibit of Laclede County and 
South Missouri fruit in a tent, there not 
being space available in the Floral Hall. 
In this tent was also an exhibit of Ar- 
kansas apples. These exhibits were in- 
deed handsome, and many were the com- 
pliments paid to them. Mr. Nelson's ap- 
ples were pronounced finer in quality than 
even the superb collection of Missouri 
apples shown at the Pan- American Ex- 
position. We did not have the oppor- 
tunity of learning how many varieties 
were in the display, or of getting other 
detailed information regarding it. The 
display was in charge of Mr. Noel, one of 
Mr. Nelson's neighbors. 





THE MICHIGAN POMOLOGICAL EX- 
HIBIT at the great St. Louis Fair was a 
fine exposition of the horticultural re- 
sources of that highly favored state. In 
this exhibit we saw all the old favorite 
fruits in their beauty and perfection of 
fine flavor. In apples, Esopus Spitzenburg, 
Red Canada, Baldwin Belleflower, North- 
ern Spy, Rhode Island Greening, Rambo, 
Gravenstein, Chenango Strawberry, are 
in evidence, and the now famous Albe- 
marle Pippin, known as the most profit- 
able for export, and a hundred other 
choice varieties, some measuring fifteen 
inches in circumference, such as the new 
German sort with the tongue twisting 
name of Red Betigheimer, and the Wolf 
River, the profitable hardy sort, which 
originated in Wisconsin, and of the newer 
kinds the Shiawassee or Michigan Beau- 
ty. These are most notable and prove 
that in the Michigan Fruit Belt (which 
by the way is traversed and _ best 
reached by lines of the Pere Marquette 
Railroad) there is still an abundant sup- 
ply of the finest apples to be grown with 
success and profit. 

In pears the beautiful Bartletts, How- 
ells, Beurre Bosc, Anjous and Doyennes, 
which the Californians have found profit- 
able to grow and ship back to us at such 
high prices, are grown in even higher 
perfection and much finer flavor in the 
Pere Marquette District of Michigan. 
We tested the flavor and quality of some 
Buerre Bosc and Howells from the or- 
chard of Mr. Gebhardt of Oceana Co., ia 
comparison with California specimens, 
and must give Michigan credit for equal 
size and superior quality in flavor of pears 
as well as her well known advantage in 
apple growing. The exhibit consists of 
400 plates of apples, 58 of pears, 46 of 
grapes and 35 plates of peaches. Most of 
the apples are from Charlevoix County, 
“Charlevoix the Beautiful,” as the sum- 
mer resorters call this place, is the coun- 
ty seat, and with all these advantages it 
is likely to become the center of most 
successful orchards and fine fruit grow- 
ing. We notice the blue ribbon of the 
Michigan State Fair was awarded to this 
Charlevoix County collection, and it 
also has won 17 blue ribbons at our own 
great St. Louis Fair. Mr. Fred M. Ben- 
ham of Charlevoix, who collected and 
arranged this exhibit, assisted by his 
brother, A. D. Benham, is Michigan's 
Commissioner to the South Carolina In- 
terstate and West Indian Exposition, and 
designs to make the Horticultural Ex- 
position at Charleston do justice to his 
native state. 





OF ALTITUDE ON 
FRUIT. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: There ap- 
pears to be considerable misconception 
with many in regard to the benefits of a 
high location for the general orchard, 
and especially as to this preventing the 
killing of fruit buds by late spring frosts. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the greater the 
elevation the earlier frosts come in the 
fall and the later they occur in the 
spring. This rule will hold geod at any 
point from tide water to the tops of 
the highest mountains, unless some local, 
ameliorating condition is present to pre- 
vent, such as the tempering influence 
from a large body of water, the imme- 
diate presence of a deep valley or the 
frequency of fogs during the early hours 
of the day at that season of the year. 

Here in Missouri, where we are far 
from large lakes and where fogs are 
not seen a half dezen times in a year, 
whatever immunity from late spring 
frosts the fruit grower can hope to rely 
on, is the proximity of some deep de- 
pression to receive the volume of cold 
air as it descends. Cold air always settles 
to the lowest point. Nearly everyone 
must have noted the difference in the 
temperature in’deep hollows from that 
on the top of hills, when traveling over 
a broken country at night. 

Mere altitude cuts no figure if the gen- 
eral surface of the country is smooth. 
As for instance, that section of country 
surrounding Springfield, Marshfield and 
Lebanon, Mo., has an altitude approxi- 
mating 1,500 feet, or about 1,000 feet more 
than St. Louis County. Yet the latter 
has grown more peach crops in the last 
ten years than the former section. 

It is not difficult to find in almost any 


INFLUENCE 


had a very large dis- | 
comprising an exceedingly | 


va- | 


section of Missouri favorable as well as 
unfavorable locations for the orchard, 
but the most unfavorable, no matter 
what the altitude may be, is a section 
of country where for several miles the 
general surface of the country is un- 
broken by deep ravines or river valleys. 
The level table lands usually found be- 
tween two considerable streams of water 
are just where late spring frosts do most 
harm. 

In 188% the Olden Fruit Co. of Howell 
County, Mo., did not grow a single box 
of peaches on its 1,300 acres of bearing 
orchard. This orchard is on a smooth 
tract of table land, and is several hun- 
dred feet higher than the orchard of Mr. 
Gilbert at Thayer, Mo., a few miles dis- 
}tant, yet the latter in that season had a 
|fine crop. His orchard, however, was 
on the bluff 200 feet above the valley 
|}that was within a stone's throw of one 





|side of the orchard. 

It was his peculiarly favorable loca- 
| tion that saved his crop. Peaches, plums, 
|pears, cherries, grapes and strawberries 
lare especially susceptible to injury by 
| spring frosts; with these a sharp eleva- 
| tion above the genera! surface surround- 
jing the location of orchards is of the 
|greatest importance, and, it is just as 
|}important where the altitude is 2,500 feet 


j}above the sea as where it is only 500 
| feet. 

With apples and several other of the 
fruits, elevation is less important, but 


| apple growing is of sufficient importance 
to treat by itself. 

I am quite sure that every reader of the 
RURAL WORLD feels a sincere regret 
for the severe indisposition of Judge Mil 
ler. I hope he may weather the storm 
and be with us again as of yore. 


St. Louis Co., Mo. J. G. KINDER. 


HOW TO RAISE A GOOD CROP OF 
STRAWBERRIES NEXT 
FROM PLANTS SET THIS FALL. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: With a little 

extra pains in preparing the soil and 
setting the plants a very good crop of 
strawberries may be raised next spring 
from plants set this fall. The largest 
and earliest berries are always produced 
by fall set plants. 

Wherever practicable the best fore- 
runner of the strawberry is the cow pea. 
The peas should have been sown, or bet- 
ter still, drilled, early in June. About 
September 1 the pea vines can be cut, for 
forage. As the fertilizing properties of 
the pea vine reside largely in the roots 
it probably, as a rule, pays better to 
make forage of the vines than to plow 
them under, especially as the plowing 
under of a rank crop of pea vines is a 
difficult and uncertain job. Still if it 
ean be successfully accomplished and 
the soil contains but little vegetable mat- 
ter, it will pay better to plow under than 
to cut the vines. 

But this is somewhat of an ex post 
facto dissertation. If the abeve recom- 
mended plan were followed it has now 
been carried through. Whether it has or 
has not the following directions will be 
equally applicable. 

PREPARE THE SOIL THOROUGH- 
LY.—This thorough preparation is very 
simple in light soil, It consists simply 
in plowing to a depth of six or eight 
inches. On stiff, cloddy soil it is more 
difficult. Thorough preparation then con- 
sists of completely pulverizing these clods, 
This can usually be pretty well done by 
harrowing, though rolling makes it more 
complete, 

This done one must decide as to what 
system of culture he will follow, the in- 
tensive system or ordinary field culture. 
The intensive system means more plants 
at the beginning, more manure and more 
cultivation, and at the end more berries. 

If I had an acre or more, or less than 
an acre and wished to obtain from it 
the best possible results in strawberries, 
I would proceed as follows, the soil being 
prepared as above recommended: 

Scatter broadcast stable manure at the 
rate of 100 to 200 good loads an acre. If 
I had 100 or 200 bushels of wood ashes I 
would put them in too, taking pains to 
scatter both very evenly and to mix well 
with the soil by repeated plowing and 
cross plowing. Lacking these I should 
apply broadcast cotton seed meal at the 
rate of 2,000 to 4,000 pounds per acre. If 
preferred, 200 to 300 bushels of cotton 
seed can be used instead of the meal, 
but if the seed is used it must first be 
thoroughly “‘killed’’ by wetting and leay- 
ing in piles till fermenting kills the 
germ. If not, the seed will endeavor to 
make cotton instead of fertilizer. I have 
known it to come up even when sown 
“unkilled” in cold weather. Ashes will 
also go very well with the cotton seed 
or meal. 

It must be borne in mind that this is 
very heavy manuring and that such 
heavy manuring is safe in fall planting 
only when it is thoroughly mixed with 
the soil. Unless this is done too much 
manure would be likely to come in im- 
mediate contact with the plant roots and 
do great harm if the weather should be 
dry. 

The next thing is to get stout, vigorous 
well rooted plants. Much depends on 
good plants of good _ varieties. The 
growing season is now limited and a 
plant large and stout when set, besides 
being surer to live and quicker to grow 
has in its size a very great advantage. 
It will even be larger in proportion when 
berry time comes than a small plant 
would be. 

October is the best month for fall 
planting. The ground properly prepared 
and good plants obtained set them fifteen 
inches apart and let the rows be fifteen 
inches apart, but between every series 
of three rows leave two feet for a walk- 
way for cultivating and gathering ber- 
ries. Unless the soil is naturally wet 
raise no bed on which to set the plant, 
but let all be on a level. If necessary 
to raise the bed a little the walking or 
space between the beds must be broader, 
say two and a half feet. Set the plants 
by means of a line, opening holes large 
and deep enough to admit of spreading 
the roots in a vertical position, press the 
earth firmly around the roots. If the 
soil is dry at planting pour water in the 
holes before setting the plants. 

Unless the soil is infested by winter 
growing weeds very little cultivation will 
be needed till the spring, still if a hard 
packing rain should fall soon after plant- 
ing a light working with hand hoes will 
promote growth. 

If the liberal quantities of manure 
mentioned have been applied no more 
will be needed before berry time, but if 
only the stable manure or only the cot- 
ton seed or meal has been applied it will 
pay to apply around or between plants a 
month before time for them to bloom, 
either a liberal quantity of ashes or a 
soluble fertilizer rich in potash. When 
the ingredients can be obtained the fol- 
lowing formula gives a perfect top dress- 
ing manure for average soils per acre: 
Paeeee. OE TOGR. «os cictsstacscieene 
Sulphite of Potash 
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Acid Phosphate or Dissolved Bone.100 Ibs. 

The nitrate of soda can be omitted if 
the heavy application of stable manure 
or cotton seed meal was used. 

Care must be taken to destroy all 
weeds by shallow cultivation early in thé 
spring. The mulch should be applied 
just before growth begins in the spring: 
This mulch is to keep the berries clean 
and should be evenly spread just deep 
enough to hide the plants when spread. 
The first rain will beat it down neatly 
around the plants. If weeds push up 
through the mulch pull them out. Pine 
straw whenever obtainable makes the 
best mulch, but almost any kind of straw 
or litter can be used. 

At the North and especially on wet 
soils given to heaving in heavy freezes 
it is best to mulch the plants well as 
soon as very cold weather sets in and 
remove the mulch in early spring, scat- 
tering it then around and between the 
plants. 

For ordinary field culture the plants 
should be set in rows two and a half or 
three feet part, and 12 or 15 inches apart 
in the row. The same plan as to manur- 
ing can be followed, using it in such 
quantities as practicable. If cotton seed 
meal or the seed is used in only moder- 
ate quantities, say 500 to 800 pounds meal 
}or 50 bushels of seed per acre, it should be 
japplied in the drill, mixing it well with 
}the soil by running a cultivator down 
the row before the lists are made. These 
lists should be knocked down very low, 
about level. Follow same plan of cul- 
ture as given for intensive culture. 

If the heavy manuring described could 
have been applied last spring and fol- 
lowed by a crop of peas or vegetation of 
any kind it would have been better than 
the fall application. JExcellent straw- 
berries may be grown in good garden 
soil without any. further manuring, 
though ashes will pay well. 

The above plan supposes that all run- 
ners will be clipped off as fast as they 
come out. They will begin next spring 
about bearing time. If it is followed 
a bed or field can be raised to bear a 
good crop next spring, and an enormous 
one in the spring of 198. Taking it for 
granted that only the best varieties are 
planted. Oo. W. BLACKNALL,. 

Vance Co., N. C 











LATE-KEEPING APPLES NEEDED. 





The Canadian apple growers who have 
made more of a study of the apple ex- 
port trade than any others, are consider- 
ing among other things the desirability of 
finding more choice late-keeping apples. 
The best export prices for apples are paid 
late in the winter season, and it is at this 
time that the supply is small and qual- 
ity poor. Most of our winter apples have 
then lost their firmness of texture and 
eating qualities. In spite of improved 
cold storage, they do not retain their 
quality as we would wish, writes C. 8. 
Walters in the “American Cultivator.” 

The question of producing a new vari- 
ety of late-keeping apple is ope that con- 
cerns every apple grower in this country, 
particularly those located in the cold 
states. If such a variety could be pro- 
duced or evolved out of the present va- 
rieties in use, it would add millions to our 
export trade in apples. In Canada the 
powers are making earnest efforts to 
find such a variety by crossing several 
of the Russian apples on native stock. 
The trouble seems to be that most of the 
Russian apples are rather inferior in size 
and quality. 
ing qualities; in fact, remaining hard 
and green until almost spring time; but 
they are neither nice and juicy, succu- 
lent nor delicate in flavor. Yet the best 
of these varieties have a certain flavor 
which seems to indicate a future for} 
them. The too general disparagement of 
them seems to be due to lack of suffi- 
cient patience to test them thoroughly. 
The right sort has certainly not yet been 
found, or at least the right cross has not 
yet been made with any of them. 

Nevertheless there are possibilities in 
this direction that may yet revolution- 
ize apple growing for late winter export 
in this country and in Canada. With the 
varieties possessing all the hardness and 
late-keeping qualities, it seems more 
than probable that the other virtues 
should in time be added to them by per- 
sistent grafting and grafting with our 
choice native stock. The demand for such 
late-keeping apples was never more ur- 
gent and widespread than to-day, and 
we cannot afford to ignore it. There 
should be further study and experiment 
along this line, and in time such labors 
may be rewarded. 


Write and See, 


Don’t Let Prejudice Keep You From 
Cetting Well 


No Money is Wanted 








Simply write a postal for the book that 
applies to your case. See what I have to 
say. You can’t know too much about 
ways to get well. : 

My way is not less effective because 1 
tell you about it. There are millions of 
cases which nothing else can cure. How 
can I reach them save by advertising? 

I will send with the book also an order 
on your druggist for six bottles Dr. 
Shoop’s restorative. I will tell him to 
let you test it for a month at my risk. If 
it cures you, the cost will be $5.50. If it 
fails, I will pay him myself. 

The book will tell you how my Restor- 
ative strengthens the inside nerves. It 
brings back the power that operates the 
vital organs. My book will prove that no 
other way can make those organs strong. 

No matter what your doubts, Remem- 
ber that my method is unknown to you, 
while I spent a lifetime on it. Remember 
that only the cured need pay. Won't 
you write a postal to learn what treat- 
ment makes such an offer possible? 

Simply state which | 
book you want, and 


address Dr. Shoop, Book 
Book No. 4 for Women. 

Box 525, Racine, | Book No. 5. for Men (sealed) 

Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Book No. 1 on D: sia 
Book No. 20n the Heart 


SOME OLD APPLE TREES. 








Seymour Keyser of Manheim, Herki- 
mer County, N. Y., has two old apple 
trees on his farm that are record break- 
ers. One of them is 12 feet in circum- 
ference. It is a Holland Pippin and was 
brought from Holland in ‘the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. The tree is 
still bearing fruit. Another tree fell to 
the ground over half a century ago; the 
body and the original roots have long 
been decayed. The top of this tree has 
taken root and receives its nourishment 
from the lower end of the top of the 
original tree. The apples are of the 
Rustycoat variety. This tree was also 
brought from Holland at the same time 
as the first mentioned, and is also bear- 
ing fruit.—Country Gentleman. 





They have excellent keep- | 


No.3 on the Kidneys. 


FALL OR SPRING PRUNING. 





Just how and when to prune is.one of 
the most important things the fruit grow- 
er has to consider—indeed, takes an ar- 
tist to do it just right. The habits and 
peculiarities of the bush are potent fac- 
tors, and should be carefully studied. 
We have all noticed that when raspber- 
ries, blackberries and especially grapes 
were pruned in the spring after the frost 
was out of the ground, the water dropped 
from the cut very freely for a long time 
until the leaves had made quite a start. 
I once thought this was of no conse- 
quence, says a writer from Kentucky, in 
the “Commercial Gazette,’”’ but pruning 
a few in the fall and others in the spring 
convinced me of the marked difference, 
and I think the correct explanation is 
this: No plant can digest its food or 
grow without sunlight, and good, healthy 
leaves, which constitute its digestive ap- 
paratus. When the leaves drop, if nature 
has not made provision for starting them 
with food all ready to assimilate, the 
plant or the tree must die. In the fall 
of the year when the leaves begin to turn 
yellow the trees are preparing by di- 
gesting and storing in the wood this food 
for starting the leaves in the spring. If 
the branches of a grapevine standing 
near your window be brought through in- 
to a warm room it will at once leaf out 
and grow until it has consumed this pre- 
pared food and then die, although the 
vine outside would be frozen solid all this 
time. We have often had currant leaves 
out in the spring and make considerable 
growth, although the roots under the 
mulch were frozen solid. Now we can 
readily see that to open the grain of the 
wood in the spring and cause the water 
to flow through it would wash this as- 
similated food out of the wood and thus 
shorten the life of the plant, 

All this will be avoided if the pruning 
be done in the fall so the grain of the 
wood can be closed by drying and filling 
up with a gum which collects for that 
purpose. Another advantage is that these 
long laterals thrash about in the wind, 
all winter, often breaking the canes by 
furnishing a lodgment for snow. There 
are often insects, particularly the white 
‘cricket, as well as fungi which pass the 
winter on these laterals, and can be de- 
stroyed by pruning and burning the clip- 
pings early-in the winter. With trees, and 
especially peach trees, the case is quite 
different. We have other things to con- 
tend with. If you cut a limb in Decem- 
ber or January, the wood dries and the 
bark lifts so that it cannot readily heal 
over. A dry rot is likely to set in and 
the tree is permanently injured, whereas 
if the tree be left until March, when the 
roots begin to act, a gum collects on the 
wound, protecting it from the air, and 
if the limb is not too large, it will heal 
over the first summer. Another great 
danger, especially on peach trees, is of 
the buds swelling during the few usual 
bright, sunshiny days of February. Prob- 
ably more fruit is destroyed at that time 
than at any other, but the rays of the 
sun are very weak at this season, and 
therefore are easily broken. We have 
noticed that along the road where the 
leafless maples stand, the snow does not 
melt, while on clear ground it is thaw- 
ing very fast. The fine brush in the tree 
| protects the buds the same way. It is 
|the direct ray of the sun that strikes the 
buds. Buds would very’ rarely swell if 
they were only influenced by the general 
temperature. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM IN OR- 
CHARDS. . 





| 
| 
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USE OF 





| The varying and sometimes disastrous 
| results obtained from the use of refined 
| petroleum on growing trees, as an insecti- 
|eide, and especially against the San Jose 
|seale, have led to the suspicion that the 
;crude product might be less variable and 
{drastic in its effects, But so far as it 
jhas been used it would appear that we 
|have yet much to learn, before we can, 
| with safety, recommend the application of 
the crude product to the different varie- 
ties of fruit trees. That it is efficient in 
destroying the San Jose scale if it is 
brought in contact with this insect seems 
now quite probable. But the hundreds of 
dead trees that mark the areas where it 
has been indiscriminately used, point 
very clearly to the fact that great caution 
is necessary, and no one is, as yet, able 
to say just where safety comes and 
danger begins. Then, too, when no per- 
manent injury is apparent, as in the case 
of the seedling apples on the ground of 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, who can say that this unnatural re- 
tardation may not, after the first appli- 
cation, prove to be a menace to the life or 
general vigor of the tree? It is well- 
known that in nature these retardations 
sometimes occur, but nature seldom, if 
ever, covers the bark of a tree or shrub, 
and then only in part, with vegetable 
growths like lichens and even these are 
known to be detrimental, a smooth, clean 
bark being always desirable. In the use 
of refined petroleum, one of the most per- 
plexing phenomenon observed was the 
fact that, equally careful applications 
made by the same person, with the same 
grade of 2il, would give almost opposite 
results. Here recommendation of the re- 
fined product for general use has in many 
cases, resulted disastrously and brought 


fraternity of this country. The most that 
ean now be said for the refined product 
is that a ten to twenty per cent mixture 
with water constitutes a fairly successful 
summer wash and destroys the young 
scale, thereby checking the increase and 
spread until applications of whale oil 
soap mixtures can be made.—Prof. F. M. 
Webster, Ohio Experiment Station. 





GREATEST PEACH FARM IN THE 
WORLD. 





To be convinced that ‘Peach King” Mc- 
Nair deserves his title one need only visit 
his great farm at St. Elmo, Mo., and take 
a look at the preparations that have been 
made to handle the peach crop. New 
buildings have been erected, tents put up 
and packing sheds bufft all over the vast 
orchards. At St. Elmo, two miles below 
Koshkonong, the headquarters of Mr. 
MeNair have been established. This is 
right in the center of his immense or- 
chard of 1,900 acres, all planted in peach- 
es. To handle the fruit Mr. McNair will 
need about 800 hands, and he will pay 7 
cents per hour for men and 6 cents per 
hour to the women, with their meals 
and lodgings thrown in. Superintendents 
and foremen will receive more pay. 
About. 50 expert packers will be imported 
and they will see that the peaches are 
properly packed, 

A large tent around which numerous 
small tents are pitched will be the quar- 
ters for the women. A barbed wire fence 
16 feet high, with the wires only a few 
inches apart, has been erected around the 
women’s quarters. Mr. McNair certainly 
isn’t going to allow any love making 
around his camp. The men will be quar 





tered in the barracks which were used 
last year and which have been enlarged 
Bunks several tiers high have been put 
in the barracks in order that the men can 
be accommodated. A big tent with sev- 
eral long tables placed inside will be used 
as an eating house. Every seat at each 
table will be numbered and the men and 
women will each have a number, so that 
they can find their respective places at 
the tables. Thirty cooks will provide the 
grub necessary for his large army of fruit 
handlers. 

Exactly 75 double decx wagons have 
been provided for hauling the fruit from 
the trees to the packing house at St. El- 
mo. Ten thousand picking baskets are 
already at the farm, together with ma- 
terial enough for 200 cars of peaches. One- 
half of this box material has already 
been put together ready for packing to 
begin. Mr.. McNair has bought most all 
of the peach crop in Koshkonong. He 
expects to ship from 10 to 20 cars of fruit 
each day until the season is over. If the 
rains continue for a few days his crop 
will be immense and the company will 
make a fortune.—West Plains, Mo., Ga- 
zette. 


The Apiary 


DRONES IN AUTUMN. 











It is a very rare honey season that is so 
good and lasts so long that the bees re- 
tain their drones until autumn, and it is 
also rare that there is such a honey flow 
in autumn as to induce the bees to rear 
drones. The appearance of drones about 
a hive in autumn is pretty good evidence 
that the hive is queenless, for all queen- 
less colonies will retain their drones. It 
is either a sign of a very prosperous co!- 
ony or a queenless colony thus out of 
season. Bees usually destroy their drones 
in midsummer or pretty soon after the 
honey harvest is gone. A colony may 
turn up largely composed of drones, thus 
produced by fertile worker bees. The col- 
ony will first become queenless, and a 
failure to raise another queen, some of 
the worker bees take upon themselves 
the responsibility of laying eggs, and 
such eggs hatch to drones, and thus the 
colony will be principally made up of 
drones. This is very easily detected as 
these drones are bred in worker cells, and 
in every case of thus finding them, they 
have been either produced by fertile 
workers or by unfertile queens. The un- 
fertile queen is as much of a failure as 
are fertile workers, as both produce the 
same thing, writes A. H. Duff in ‘Farm, 
Field and Fireside.’’ 

Many queens prove to be unfertile and 
will never be anything but a drone pro- 
ducer. The cause of this is very simple 
and easily understood. The young queen 
meets the drone or male bee in the air 
on the wing in all cases where fertiliza- 
tion takes place, and if it happens that 
from some cause the queen cannot fly, 


wings, she will never be able to receive 
fertilization and hence never produce 
worker bees. She will lay eggs and these 
eggs will hatch to drones exclusively. 
The eggs are deposited in the regular 
worker celis in the same manner as that 
of the fertile worker, but the quality of 
these drones {n both cases being very 
poor, they being much smaller than the 
ordinary drone. Such colonies as these 
are of no value whatever and should be 
supplied with good queens. 





THE BEE BUSINESS. 

Bee keepers in these and wide sur- 
rounding parts have little to occupy their 
minds and less to engage their hands, ~o 
must perforce cast about to find employ- 
ment. Quite a number of the “knowing 
ones’’ in answering the question as_ to 
what is best to combine with bees, have 
replied, “More bees.’ If this is a cor- 
rect conclusion, and various reasons indi- 
cate that it is, why not improve this ap- 
parently enforced season of idleness by 
changing it to one of activity in the way 
of reinforcing for seasons yet to come? 
In answer to the question, “How about 
the bees?’’ one of our most enthusiastic 
and financially successful bee keepers of 
this vicinity remarked: “Oh, the bees 
will just about all leave us this winter.’’ 
That supplied me with food for reflection. 
The unprecedented drouth has plaéed 
stockmen in calamitous straits. Many 
are sacrificing their stock on the markets 
rather than run greater risks in the once 
beautifully green but now brown, barren 
and unwatered pastures. The more for- 
tunate few may possibly be enabled to 
tide it over. Question, What constitutes 
them the “more fortunate?’’ This forci- 
bly brings to mind Shakespeare’s famil- 
iar couplet: 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.” 
—Progressive Beekeeper. 


In handling bees for honey (and what 
else are bees good for?) it is absolutely 
essential to success to know what to do, 





no little disrepute to the entomatogionl | sect 


how to do it, when to do it, and when 
not to do it. 
It is easy to kill a colony of bees by 


The fact is, nearly all that kind of 
mischief is caused by neglect. This is 
true as it regards that class of bee- 
keepers who do not, nor do they ever in- 
tend to, learn how to keep bees for profit 
—that is, for all the honey it is possible 
to get from them. I will not here point- 
edly designate the class of bee-keepers 
to whom this applies, lest I thereby tread 
on some one’s pet corn; but I am quite 
safe in asserting that it does not gener- 
ally apply to regular beekeepers—those 


or less thoroughly, the science of apicul- 


which is often the case from defective |’ 


who study and therefore understand, more 








discovered many 


manner by skilled experts. 
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METALLIC CARTRIDGES. 


J}URING our 30 years of gun making, we have 


no one could learn in any other way. 
discoveries in this line, together with years of 
experience manufacturing ammunition, enable us 
to embody many fine points in Winchester 
Metallic Cartridges for rifles and revolvers which make them 
superior in many ways to all other brands upon the market. 
Winchester cartridges in all calibers are accurate, sure-fire 
and exact in size; being made and loaded in a modern 
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ture. But when saying this, I do not in- 
tend to be understood that all those who 
keep from 25 to 100 “stands” of bees are 
invariably this kind of bee-keepers, 
though they may think they are and 
openly profess to be. No, there are care- 
less men among this class. Not many, to 
be sure, but enough to “go round,” so 
that we can find a representative in al- 
most any well-settled community, writes 
J. D. Gehring in the “unio Farmer.” 
One such stopped me on the street one 
day not long since, to ask me a few ques- 
tions about bees. He said sarcastically, 
he had heard of me as_ one of those pat- 
ent-hive bee keepers.” 

“Well,” I answered, ignoring his sar- 
casm, “I aim to use the best hive I can 
get for :ny purpose, and so far I have 
succeeded fairly well.” 

“But what is it you would like to ask 
about bees?’’ 

“In the first place,’ he replied, “I wish 
you would tell me what a ‘king bee’ looks 
like, and how you go at it to catch him 
when you want him.” 

“King bee? King bee?’ I asked, mus- 
ingly, not knowing what to think of the 
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man or his funny question. “Do you not 
mean to tay ‘queen bee,’ my friend?” 

Now, to cut the story short, ‘‘my friend” 
lost his temper the moment I said this, 
and began to tell me the whole history of 
his bee-keeping experience, beginning 
with his grandfather in Bucks County, 
Pa., who, he said, “kept bees night onto 
sixty years. And my fatner kept the 
same bees for more’n fifty years, mostly 
in Missouri, and then left ‘em to me 
when he died. He told me once that this 
twaddle about queen bees was of the 
same piece with the new-fangled hive, and 
[ should leave well enough alone if I 
didn’t want to lose my bees by monkey- 
ing with new ideas.”’ 

“And you have faithfully followed 
your father’s advice, I infer from your 
question?” 

“Sartinly! And, what is more, I've 
got the same bees*yet—fifty stands of 
em,”’ he replied, proudly. 

Of course, I could now see quite 
plainly that it would be worse than use- 
less to argue with this man, or to try to 
teach him anything he thought he al- 
ready knew about bees. I therefore di- 
verted his mind from the “king bee” ques- 
tion by asking him about his honey crops. 

“Where do you market your honey, 
Mr. Grooveman? You must have quite 
a quantity to dispose of, especially such 
a season as this,” I suggested. 

“I don’t know nothing about market- 
ing honey; but if you mean selling, I can 
tell you. I sell my honey mostly to my 
neighbors, and some of it to the grocery 
stores here in-town. I put it up in fruit 
jars. My wife tends to that part of the 
business. She cuts the comb out of the 
boxes and puts a piece or two into a can 
and then pours the can full of strained 
honey and puts the cover on tight and 
there you are, as nice as you please.” 
“There have been years,”’ continued Mr. 
Grooveman, ‘“‘when I took as high as 500 
pounds of sich honey as that from my 
fifty stands—but ginerally it was less. 
Years like this, when the hot winds blow 
for weeks, honey don’t pan out very big 
out my way. Leastwise, that’s been my 
experience for twenty-five years.” 

This to me was interesting “‘bee talk” 
—interesting from several points of view. 
Mr. Grooveman was also very much in- 
terested from his point of view, and had 
seemingly forgotten all about the ques- 
tions that were on his mind when he 
first spoke to me concerning the “king 
bee,”’ 

So interesting, indeed, was this con- 
versation, and is yet, as an illustration 
of what I wish to impress upon the mind 
of the reader, that I.am unwilling to 
omit the rest of it, lest my illustration 
should fail to illustrate—as is too often 
the case when everything depends on the 
application. 


“The honey bee,’”’ said Josh Billings, ‘‘iz 
an inflammible buggar, sudden in his 
impressions und hasty in his concluzions 
or end.”’ 

Form a letter just at hand it would 
seem that at least one person thinks that 


state, or in box hives, “exact with the 
poles,’’ but all close observers know that 
such is not the case. I have seen combs 
in both trees and box hives running in all 
directions. 

Replying to a questioner: Young queens 
go out to meet the drones when between 
five and fifteen days old, usually when 
from seven to nine. This is accomplished 
in the air. Once mated with a drone they 
begin to lay in from two to four days 
and never go out again for the purpose 
of meeting the drones as long as they 
live. 

Many persons when starting into bee 
keeping seem to be very fond of bees— 
indeed have a passion for them; but it 
fs not enough to be fond of them—they 
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she Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 





tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
Macseth, Pittsburgh. 








Nobody else but 
me puts his name 


on lamp chimneys 


good reason for 


must be skillfully taken care of, accord- 
img to certain rules governing the. bees 
applicable in every case, but more par- 
ticularly in bad years. Mistaken care 
annoys them—niggardliness ruins them. 
In starting right there is great gain. 


scented water which is quite sweet. Es- 
sence of peppermint is generally used for 
the odor. This scented water is put into 
an atomizer and the bees and combs 
thoroughly sprayed with it, when the 
queen is placed on one of these scented 


by those using it to work more success- 
fully than many of the old plans.—Pro- 
‘| gressive Beekeeper. 





No. 2 Hand Power Pea Hullcr. Guarantee to 
hull and clean from 10 to 15 bushels of peas per 
hour or twice as great a capacity as any cther ma- 
chine made. Write for prices and particulars to 
the Star Pea Machine Co., Chattanooga Tenn. 


A small smoker is preferred and bee 
escapes are of value for clearing supers 
of bees 1f properly used. 








bees build their combs, while in a wild| 


In introducing queen bees, some use 


combs, a little of the spray thrown on 
her and the hive closed. This plan is said 
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Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, goes pon Racy wets 

containing exact and trut! informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 

Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription te 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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LEE’S STATUE FULL OF HONEY. 


Richmond, Va., Oct. 1—In the western 
portion of Richmond stands an equestrian 
statue of General Robert ©. Lee of heroic 
size. The parted lips of the latter and 
the open nostrils of the animal he be- 
strides renders ingress and egress easy 
to small insects, This fact became known 
to a swarm of bees temporarily without 
a home. They investigated the interior of 
the giant figures, and found an ideal 
place for a hive. All through the sum- 
mer they have been toiling filling their 
bronze dwelling with sweetmeats. To- 
day the fact became known, but it was 
also discovered that it would be impos- 
sible to secure the honey without injury 
to the splendid statue, so the bees will 
not be disturbed. 





Setting frames with heavy top bars 
will prevent the formation of burr comb. 





For cleansing wax a tablespoonful of 
sulphuric acid to 12 p ds of boiling 
dark wax has the effect of improving its 
appearance. 








If foul brood appears, remove the bees 
at once to a new hive. The infected hive 
may be freed from the pest by thorough- 
ly boiling it. 
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DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 


t. 25—National Galloway sale at Kan- 
Pa. City, under the auspices of the 
rae Galloway Breeders’ - 


Douglas, Il, Shorthorns. 
v. 5-6.—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., 

9 W. T. & H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, | 
Mo., at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 5, 1901.—Combination sale Shorthorn 
Cattle, Sturgeon, Mo. 
F. Keith and E. 8S. Stewart, Sturgeon, 
Mo., and J. H. Cottingham, of Clark, 
Mo. 

Gtev. 12-13.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., and 

L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
| Be. City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 14-15.—Sale of Berkshire and Jersey 
cattle. Biltmore Farm Annual, Bilt- 
more, N. C. 

Nov. 19, 191—I. A. Novinger 
Shorthorns, Kirksville, Mo. 
a 10, 11, 12 and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 

Jas. Funkhouser, at Kansas 
city. 
18. 


A. 
Hereford cattle. 
D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo., 
at South ‘Omaha. Shorthorn 
wee. 18-19, 191—Gudgell & Bimpeon, 


& Sons, 


Cc. 
A. Stannard and Scott & March, Here- 
fords, at Fort Worth, Tex. 

January 28 to 31, 1902.—Sothams’ annua 
Criterion Sale, ‘at Kansas City. 

Jan. 14, = and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and omer, at Kansas City, 

cattle. 
_ Herétord « Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 


4 M. Forbes & Son, Henry, | 


. Prather, Williamsville, Ill.; 
E. , Spring Ti. 
B. Dustin & Son, Summer 
r J. Wornall, a ve Mo., and others, 
icago, Ill. orthorns. 
s eth ew. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 


ee oe we Lane, Danville, Ind., 


1.—C. E. 
ous tantpore. Double Standard Polled 


Durhams. 
“National Bareters eo un- 
= — ~ ment of T. F. B. Sotham, as 


City, Mo. 
[—G. E. Leslie, Memphis, Mo. 
Sot. 21.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 


Oct. 23.—J. T. yn ——~ ot ae. 


Oct. 4.—F. H. Schecter, 
ag + nw. N. Winn & Son, ag ey City, 
Gy. Mo. 


on —T. H. Martin, Kansas 
7, HL. Foque, Findlay, Tt 
Cisco, Ill. 


Oct. 28,—C. oe 
"wdinburg, Il. 
orth.’ Il. 


Til, 
Garden Prai- 
ae a Victor Wiley, Fuller, Ill 
Nov. 20.—H. G. Davis, Woodland, I. 


. 28. B. Fink, Herborn, 
oan =Ranses cis, Mo. Galloway sale. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 
Dec. 3-6—International sale, W. C. 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
Feb. 4-6—Combination sale, w. Cc. 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. = 
April 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 
June 10-1i—Combination sale, W. C. 
Gavock, mgr., Chica<o. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN 
AND SALES. 
Oct. 16-25—Kansas City, Mo. 
Nov. 15.—Kansas City, Mo.; Messrs. B. B. 
and H. T. Grooms of Staked Plains | 
Farm of Panhandle, Tex. 


SHOWS 


Nov. 7.—At Sturgeon, Mo.; by Messrs, J. | Biltmore, N. C. 


J. Littrell, Dr. J. F. Keith, E. S. Stew- 


art, all of Sturgeon, and J. H. fee | 


ham of Clark, Mo. 
Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 
Dec. 5-6—Chicago. 

NATIONAL HEREFORD SHOWS. 
Oct. 16-25—Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec, 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL HEREFORD SALES. 
Oct. 22-23-24—Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec, 3-4—Chicago. 
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ANIMAL BREEDING. 


This is the title of a work by Prof. 
Thomas Shaw, which has recently been 
received at this office. Progressive stock 
breeders are fully conscious of the care- 
ful investigations and close study that 
Prof. Shaw has been pursuing for years 
in this line. He is regarded as eminently 
proficient to give the best and latest in- 
formation. A cursory examination of 
“Animal Breeding’ will convince the 
reader that the author has handled a dif- 
ficult and complex subject in a way that 
brings it down to the level of the com- 
prehension of everyone. A careful read- 
ing will impress one still more with the 
value of this work. The breadth of this 
work is shown in the way to whom it is 
dedicated. Prof. Shaw says: “To my 
brethren, the teachers of animal husband- 
ry, to the students of the Agricultural 
Colleges, and to all interested in the grow- 
ing of live stock in the United States, 
this work is most respectfully dedicated 
by the author.’”’ And this broadness of 
spirit and adaptation of the work to those 
dedicated is fully exemplified by the titles 
of the 30 chapters of the book, which are 
as follows: 

Breeding live stock, a standard of ex- 
cellence, the law’ that like produces like, 
the law of principle of variation, the law 
of atavism, heredity of normal, abnor- 
mal and acquired characters, heredity of 
disease, the law of correllation, prepo- 
tency, in-and-in breeding, line breeding, 
fecundity, the relative influence of par- 
ents, theinfluence of a previous impregna- 
tion, intra-uterine influences, influences 
that affect the determination of sex, nu- 
trition, quality in live stock, the coat and 
influences which affect it, the influence of 
artificial conditions, early maturity, pedi- 
gree, animal form as an index to qualities, 
selection, cross breeding, improvement 
through grading, forming new breeds, 
the influence of environment, castration 
and spaying, mating animals. 

When farmers are considering the 
books to be added to the home library, 
let “Animal Breeding’ be found among 
those selected. Published by Orange 
Judd Company, New York. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50. 


Give the freaks and side shows the gu- 
by, but keep your eyes wide open ‘for 
useful lessons. 
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| KANSAS CITY SHOW AND SALE. 


The outlook for the Kansas City Show 
and Sale is very promising. Nearly 200 
entries for the show have been received, 
representing 30 exhibitors. 

Sale catalogs are now being sent out 
and will be mailed to all applicants. The 
cattle offered in this sale are an excel- 
lent lot, being taken from the herds of 
such well-known and thoroughly reliable 
breeders N. P. Clarke, G. M. Casey, 
|H. C. Duncan, Hanna & Co., Geo, Both- 
well, H. R. & W. T. Clay, T. K. Tomson 
|& Sons, W. P. Harned, Powell Bros., W. 
A. Forsythe and others. Cattle of choice 
breeding and rare individual merit wilt 
|be found in this sale, and breeders want- 
ling an infusion of fresh, rich blood in 
| their herds will do well to attend. Sore 
| very superior young bulls will be sold. 
| Shorthorn breeders have come nobly to 
| the support and defense of the breed, as 
levidenced by the splendid sales of this 
pone, Another test of the demand for 
good Shorthorns was successfully made 
at Newton, Iowa, Oct. 3, where a splen- 
did lot of cattle sold for the very gratify- 
ing average of $666.59. That future sales 
| will be good there is every reason to be- 
| lie sve, and the Association congratulates 
the breeders of the country on the out- 
}look and invites their attendance at the 
| gre at show and sale at Kansas City, Oct. 
| 21-26, B. O. COWAN, 
Springfield, Asst. Sec’y. 
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| WORLD'S FAIR LIVE STOCK MEET- 


ING 


There was a large and influential dele- 


Lj | gation of live stock breeders in session at 


the Lindell Hotel, St. Louis, October 10, 
1901, to consider and plan for the live stock 
exhibit at the St. Louis World's Fair. The 
| gentlemen in attendance represented the 
| seventy-six National Live Stock Breed- 
ers’ Associations of the United States. 

In the absence of the chairman, Ex- 
Gov. Norman J. Colman, who had been 
unexpectedly called to Texas, the chair 
was filled by Hon. Charles E. Leonard, 
the President of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association. Col. Charles F. 
Mills, for years Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Live Stock Association, acted as Sec- 
retary of the meeting. 

Mr. Leonard, on assuming the chair, 
called attention to the magnitude of tne 
live stock industry of the country, and 
the deep interest taken in the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis by the breeders of im- 
proved stock. The proceedings of the 
meeting of the delegates of the various 
Live Stock Breeders’ Associations of 
America held in St. Louis, August 30, 
1901, was referred to by Mr. Leonard, who 
stated that this meeting of duly appoint- 
ed representatives had been called for the 
purpose of perfecting arrangements for a 
large and comprehensive exhibit at the 
World’s Fair of all the improved breeds 
of domestic animals. 

Hon. N. P. Clark, of St. Clouu, Presi- 
dent of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, was made permanent President of 
the organization, and Col. Charles F. 
Mills, Secretary. Hon. A. P. Grout, the 
President of the Illinois Live Stock Breed- 
ers’ Association, was made Treasurer. 
The following members of the Committee 
and the Association or breeds they repre- 
sent, were in attendance personally or by 
proxy, in addition to the above: Frank 
Rockefeller, Cleveland, Ohio; President 
American Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 





tion, represented in proxy by Charles R. 
Thomas, Kansas City, Secretary of said 
Association; C. M. Winslow, Brandon, 
| Vt., Secretary of the American Ayrshire 
| Breeders’ Association; Geo. F. Weston, 
of the American Persey 
Cattle Club; R. B. Ogilvie, Madison, Wis., 
| Vice-President of the American Clydes- 
{dale Association; N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, 
President of the American Berkshire As- 
sociation; W. L. Addy, Parnell City, Mo., 
National Duroc Jersey Swine Breeders’ 
Assocation; Frank Harding, Waukesha, 
Wis., American Cotswold Sheep Breeders’ 
Association; J. G. Massey, Fort Logan, 
Colo., President of the Hampshiredown 
Sheep Breeders’ Association; Prof. C. F. 
Curtiss, Ames, Iowa, Dean Iowa Agri- 
cultural College; Col. W. M. Leggett, St. 
Anthony Park, Minn., President of the 
Minnesota Agricultural Society, and W. 
E. Skinner, Chicago, General Manager In- 
ternational Live Stock Show. 

Mr. Robert Aull, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, St. Louis World's 
Fair, was invited to address the meeting. 
He responded as follows: 

“With reference to the unavoidable ab- 
sence from the city of both President 
Francis and Mr. Paul Brown, Chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, it be- 
comes my pleasant duty to welcome your 
body to the city, which I do most heart- 
ily. In contemplation of the live stock 
exhibit, which has been determined upon 
for the World’s Fair of 1903, one gathers 
confidence and strength in looking upon 
the characteristic and distinguished «s- 
sociation which is to co-operate with us. 
We are united in a common mission—that 
of producing the most magnificent live 
stock exhibit ever known. In this under- 
taking no sectional lines must be drawn. 
It is not alone of this city, or this State, 
or of the Louisiana Purchase States, or 
even of America, but it is to be an exhi- 
bition of a distinctly international char- 
acter, in which the world will be invited 
to compete. The Committee on Agricul- 
ture will give careful consideration to 
such recommendations as you may 
choose.”’ 

The meeting then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of an Executive Committee to rep- 
resent the several breeds and interests 
concerned as follows: Beef cattle, Charles 
E. Leonard; dairy cattle, Geo. F. Weston; 
draft horses, R. B. Ogilvie; light horses, 
Norman J. Colman; jacks, mules, J. L. 
Jones; swine, N. H. Gentry; sheep, Frank 
Harding; poultry, J. A. Lelanu; agricul- 
tural colleges, W. M. Leggett; at large, 
W. E. Skinner. 

The President, Secretary and Treasurer 
were made part of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Addresses were then made on the 
scope and character of the live stock ex- 
hibit at the St. Louis World’s Fair by 
W. E. Skinner, Geo. F. Weston, C. F. Cur- 
tiss, W. M. Leggett, N. H. Gentry, A. P. 
Grout, C. E. Leonard and others. 

A motion was adopted requesting the 
President and Secretary to prepare and 
distribute a circular setting forth the 
importance of making the live stock ex- 
hibit at the St. Louis World’s Fair the 
largest and best ever held. 

A motion was also adopted, asking the 
managers of the World’s Fair to provide 
a fund for cash prizes for the live stock 
exhibit of not less than $500,000. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee was instructed to take 
steps to secure an additional $500,000 for 
the live stock exhibit. The President was 
authorized to appoint a man of influence 
and ability to attend the annual meeting 
of all the National Live Stock Breeders’ 
Associations of America and to secure 
liberal appropriations for cash prizes for 
the various breeds represented by the re- 
spective organizations. 





Hon. John 8. Springer, of Denver, .u.e 


of the National Live Stock 
Association, and J. G. Massey, 


President 
Breeders’ 


committee to interest the live stock men 
of the country other than the breeders of 
recorded stock in the live stock exhibit of 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis. Mr. Leon- 
ard, the President of the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago; E. G. Rust, Manager | 
Kansas City Stock Yards, and C. 8. 
Jones, Manager of the Stock Yards, East 
St. Louis, Ill, were appointed a commit- 
tee to interest the stock yards officials | 
of the country in providing funds for an 
exhibit of meat stock on foot at the St. 
Louis World's Fair. 

A committee, consisting of N. P. Clarke, 
A. P. Grout, Charles E. Leonard and | 
Charles F. Mills, was appointed to confer 
with the other members of the commit- 
tee and prepare a preliminary classifica- 
tion of prizes for considerauon of a meet- | 
ing to be held December 2, 191. Mr. Geo. 
F. Weston, the Superintendent of the 
Live Stock and Dairy Department of the 
Charleston Exposition, was invited to ad- 
dress the meeting. 

He responded briefly, devoting his re- 
marks largely to the Charleston Exposi- 
tion. The meeting was in every sense a 


live stock breeders throughout the world 
would take a great interest in the St. 
Louis World's Fair. 


DISEASED CATTLE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I wish to ask 
you or your readers what is the trouble 
with the cattle this fall, the trouble be- 
ing mostly with the cows. They seem to 
get lame in the fore feet, then become 
stiff all over. They can hardly get 
about. They will eat almost anything 
but fall off in flesh and sometimes die. 
I have heard of no cause or name for the 
disease or any remedy. Can you tell the 
cause and give a remedy? 

Butler Co., Kan. A FARMER. 

Will those readers who have suffered 
from a similar disease among their herds 
report as to their observations and reme- 
dies used, and of cure effectea: Such 
reports will help this correspondent seek- 
ing information and will doubtless aid 
many farmers. 
SHORTHORN COMBINATION SALE. 

There will be a combination sale of 
Shorthorn cattle at Sturgeon, Mo., on 
Nov. 1, of Scotch and Scotch-topped cat- 
tle. The offering is from the herds of 
J. J. Littrell, 8. P. Emmons, E. 8. Stew- 
art, Dr. J. F. Keith and J. H. Cotting- 
ham. The entire offering is of good color 
and breeding and of good quality. There 
will be bulls suitable to head good herds. 
All the heifers old enough will be bred, 
and the cows will either be bred or have 
calf at foot. 

Mr. E. 8. Stewart of Sturgeon is secre- 
tary. You should address him for a cat- 
alog. If you want some good Shorthorns 
that have been regular breeders and 
good producers, either Scotch or Scotch- 
topped, attend this sale and get them at 
your own price. Don’t forget the date 
and place. 


STOCK NOTES. 

FANCY PRICES FOR CATTLE.—Mat- 
toon, Ill, Oct. 4—Robert Ginn, vice- 
president of the Mattoon State Savings 
Bank, has sold to Joseph Hunter, treas- 
urer of Edgar County, forty-three head 
of Polled Angus cattle, which brought 
the unprecedented price of $6.50 per hun- 
dred weight as they grazed in the field. 

Mr. Hunter shipped the cattle to the 
National Live Stock Association Show at 
Pittsburg, Pa., and hopes to carry off 
first premium in the Polled Angus class. 


THE HEREFORD PEOPLE are confi- 
dently expecting a record-breaking sale 
during the week of the American Royal 
Cattle Show and Sales at Kansas City, 
October 21 to 26. The uniform high qual- 
ity of the sale cattle, their generally de- 
sirable ages and the large number of 
breeders represented, make this sale, al- 
together, an occasion that should not be 
missed. Herefords will be sold Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, Oc- 
tober 22, 23 and 24. Write C. R. Thomas, 
Secretary, for a catalog if you have not 
yet received one. 


THE RAILROAD RATES for visitors 
to the American Royal Cattle Show and 
Sales at Kansas City, October 21 to 26, 
have at last been settled, and we are glad 
to*announce that they are very satisfac- 
tory. From points within 200 miles of 
Kansas City the rate will be one and 
one-third fare for the round trip. Tick- 
ets to be on sale from the 18th to the 26th 
of October. From points outside the 200- 
mile rate the rate will be one fare plus $2 
for the round trip. Tickets to be on sale 
from the 19th to the 23d of October and 
good for return until the 2th. This un- 
doubtedly means many additional visit- 
ors for this great event. 


SMEAR TO KEEP FLIES OFF CAT- 
TLE. 


Will you kindly print in your next is- 
sue a good recipe for a smear for keep- 
ing flies off cattle. ‘ 

There ‘s no trustworthy remedy known 
to me, and, in common with most readers 
of the “F. & &.,”" I should be very glad 
of any information. There is a fortune 
awaiting the man who can provide a 
cheap, clean, and effectual remedy for 
keeping flies off horses. A decoction of 
boiled walnut leaves answers for a short 
time. Train oil, with a dash of paraffin 
or oil of tar diluted with any common oil, 
also keeps flies at bay for a while. So 
does carbolized oil, in almost any propor- 
tion, but they are none of them lasting 
enough, or cheap enough, for practical 
consumption, although serving on a very 
hot day, when perhaps one has to drive 
cattle, or the gadfly is particularly trou- 
blesome.—Vet. in London (Eng.) Farmer 
and Stockman. 


AWARDS AT ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS Bull, three 
years old or over—First, D. Bradfute & 
Son, Cedarville, Ohio; second, to W. A. 
McHenry, of Dennison, Ia. 

Bull, 2 years and under 3—First, Ed- 
win Reynolds & Son, Prophetstown, Ill. 
No other awards. 

Bull, 1 year and under 2—First, Mc- 
Henry; second by same; third by Rey- 
nolds & Son. 

Bull, under 1 year—First, Bradfute & 
Son; second, to Reynolds & Son; thira to 
same. 

Cow, 3 years and over—First, McHenry; 
second, by Bradfute & Son; third went 
to Reynolds & Son. 

Heifer, 1 year and under 2—First, Mc- 
Henry; second to same; third to Reynolds 
& Son. 

Heifer, under 1 year—First, McHenry; 
second to same; third to Reynolds & Son. 

Aberdeen-Angus—Aged Herd—First, Mc- 
Henry; second, Bradfute & Son; third to 
Reynolds & Son. 





Aberdeen-Angus—Breeders Young Herd 


of Fort Logan, Colo., were appointed a | 


big success and all present predicted that | 


|} public sale of the entire herd of Short- 


—First, McHenry; second, Reynolds & | 
| Son; third, Bradfute & Son. 
Aberdeen-Angus—Get of one sire—First, 
| Me Henry; second, Reynolds & Son; third, 
| by Bradfute & Son. 

Champion bull—2 
|fute & Son. 

Champion bull— 

Henry. 

Champion cow—2 years or over—McHen- 
ry. 

Junior champion heifer—under 2 
McMenry. 

HEREFORD BEEF BREED.—Bull, 
|years old and under 3—First, O. Harris, 
lof Harris, Mo. No second or third. 
| Bull, 1 year and under 2—First, Harris; 
second, same. 

Best cow, 3 years or over—First, 
| ris. 
Heifer, 
ris. 

Heifer, 1 year and under 2—rurst, 
ris; second, same. 

Heifer, under 1 year—First was taken 
| by Harris and the second went to same. 
Hereford aged herd—The first was cap- 
|tured by Harris. No second or third. 

Hereford breeders young herd—First, 
Harris. 

Get of one sire—First, 


years or tens 


under 2 years—by Mc- 


years— 


9 


Har- 
2 years and under 3 


Mar- | 


Harris. 


Champion bull, 

Champion bull, under 2 years—Harris. 

Champion cow, 2 years or over—Harris. 

Junior champion heiier, under 2 years— 
Harris. 

SHORTHORNS.—Best buil, 
over—First, Geo. Harding & Sons, of 
Waukesha, Wis.; second went to G. G. 
Robbins & Sons, of Horace, Ind. 

Bull, 2 years and under 3—First, Geo. 
Bothwell, Nettleton, Mo. No second or 
third. 

Bull, 
well; second, same; 
try, of Sedalia, Mo. 

Bull, under 1 year—First, Harding & 
Sons; second, Gentry; third, Harding & 
Sons. 

Cow, 3 years and over—First, Harding 
& Sons, and the second to Robbins « 
Sons. 

Heifer, 2 years and under 3—First, Rob- 
bins & Sons; second, Harding & Sons; 
third, Bothwell. 

Heifer, 1 year and under 2—First, Rob- 
bins & Sons; second, Harding &- Sons; 
third to same. 

Heifer, under 1 year—First, Robbins & 
Sons; second, Harding & Sons. 

Shorthorn, aged herd—First, Robbins & 
Sons; second, Harding & Sons. 
Shorthorn—Breeder’s young herd—The 
blue ribbon was taken by Robbins & 
Sons, and the red by Bothwell. 

Shorthorn—Get of one sire—First, Both- 
well; second, Robbins & Sons. 

Shorthorn—Produce of one cow—First, 
Harding & Sons; second, Bothwell. 
Shorthorn champion—Champion bull, 
years or over—Harding & Sons. 
Champion bull, under 2 years—Both- 
well, 

Champion cow, 2 years or over—Robbins 
& Sons. 

Junior champion heifer under 
Robbins & Sons. 


Produce of one cow—First, Harris. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3 years and 


1 year and under 2—First, Both- 
third to N. H, Gen- 


9 
- 


2 years— 


THE COWAN SALE.—Don't miss the 
horns owned by B. O. Cowan, New Point, 
Mo., which will be held in the Kansas 
City sale pavilion, Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 6, 1901. It will include 55 head of cat- 
tle richly bred and good quality. The 
Cowan herd of Shorthorns is one of the 
best in the land and now that it is being 
dispersed (Mr. Cowan is assistant secre- 
tary of the American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association and located at Spring- 
field, Il.), an opportunity to get founda- 


-First, Har- | 


' 
2 years or over—Harris. 


Public Sale 


wb Se 
SCOTCH AND SCOTCH TOPPED 


| SHORTHORNS 


‘MACOUPIN CO., FAIR GROUNDS, 


| Carlinville, Hl. 
| THURSDAY OCT. 31, 1901. 


Consisting of sixteen bulls, from ten to 
twenty months old and fourteen yearling 
|} and two-year-old heifers. We extend a 
cordial invitation to all to attend our sale. 
| Come and get some bargains. Catalogue 
on application. ; 


GHAS. & WALTER DENBY, 


CARLINVILLE, ILL. 


FOR SALE 

My* Registered Hereford Bull 
No. 82,8653 Volume XIX; calved 

Fred Hertzig, 





ay Dewey. 
ay 29th 1 
Fieldon, Jt rsey ~ tl, 





R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 

Breeder of high-class Angus cattle. 
40553. 0 grandee of imp. Emlyn 13211, 
Black mk in service. Choice your an 
females of the richest breedi and individual): 
first class for sale. All leading families represented. 





Camp Creek Herefords 
Young stock for sale. Inspection invited. Call or 
write, LOUIS WEHRMAN, 
Truxton, Lincoln Co., Mo. 


-i=Ab- SHORTHORNS 


In herd; young stock of both gence for sale. 
Cruickshank bull Duke of H m 123, 
head of herd. W.H 





=100= 


7 = at 
. HH. Stephens, Dancetss, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


kshire Hogs, Cot ld and Sh Sheep. 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 15 
bucks forsale at reasonable prices. The pure Scotch 
bulls Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sympathy 
151,656 in service. 
JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo, 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 


SHORTHORNS. 


Gay Laddie ayn at head of herd. Young stock for 
sale. Call or wri 
POWELL BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


BEFORE BUYING PIPE 


CARROLL 1RON WORK O:T12 Correll bey Ohtone 


Ave, Obionan, 
SHORTHORN CATTL selected from best 


blood known to the breed, ail ‘oland-China hogs of 
the most approved strains, extra good young cattle 
and ho ‘or sale; write your wants; visiters wel- 
sn ‘arm otpetting tgs on K. C., Ft. Scott & M. 


W. COX, 8. ‘Greenfield, Mo. 

ENGLISH Pure blooded and extra 
fine stock. t®~ Your orders solicited. 

L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Il. 


RECISTERED 


Shorthorn Cattle 
POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


Bred and for sale by H. A. BARBER, 
WInpDsorR, Mo. 


RAVENSWOOD HERD 




















puantaties stock was 





Red Polled Cattle. 














tion stock of unsurpassed breeding and | 
quality is offered. In the offering will | 
be such cows as Mysie Sth out of Mysie | 
45th, a noted prize winner, and sired by 
Velveteen Prince, a Cruickshank bull of | 
great scale; Poppy Cruickshank, out of | 
Poppy 6th by Victor Knight 110615, is | 
another good cow; Mary Hamilton, out 
of Mary B. Greene 4th, by Prince Royal 
113305, a W. A. Harris bred bull that has 
a@ reputation as a prize winner, and lots 
more good ones. 





xy $6 30 ted Bom 
(Reservoir $4.50 extra) very 


substantial, has 4-7 inch holes, 
wae. Aluminum lined oven doorss 


a fam 
save youmoney. Send 4c ns to pay part postage for catalog 
E. H. STAFFORD & BRO. 


FOR SALE AT AUCTION 


on the 31st inst. Eleven American Cattle 
Club Jerseys, Females. For catalogue | 
and particulars address, 


E. J. SMITH, Atty., 


Cameron, Mo. 


She! Best Dishorner. 








SHORTHORNS. 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 
to 16 months old. Scotch and Scotch top 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount 
| 124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of 
the Kansas City Ghow, 1900. 


C. E, LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
a | yt pe ee! Manager. 
stat Mo 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Call on or address 

J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 


Hereford Cattle! 


20 bul). and 20 heifers for sale, all registered 
A bred. Call on or address 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


Dana’s:cuii.EAR LABELS 


R ry 














| 








a 
S 


| Royal Gitle Sho 


> Stock, Yard, 
October 21 to 26, 1901 
$20,000 


in Cash Prizes 
for HEREFORDS, 
SHORT-HORNS 
and GALLOWAYS 











150 Herefords, 
80 Short-Horns, 
50 Galloways to 
be Sold at Auction 








For Catalogues, address 


C. R. THOMAS, Genl. Supt. 
225 W. 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. 








Reduced Rates on all Railroads. 








CREAT 
Combination Sale 


OF SHORTHORN CATTLE 


At Sturgeon, Mo., 


TUESDAY, NOV. 5, 1901, 


FROM THE HERDS OF 


J.J. Littrell, Sturgeon, Mo.; 


Dr. J. F. Keith, st 
E.S. Stewart, Sturgeon, Mo.; og ea 


J. HH. Cottingham, Clark, Mo., 
Consisting of 
22 Cows and Heifers; 13 Young Bulls. 


Some of the cows have calves at foot; others of suit- 
able age are bred. Sale under,;Cover. 


FOR CATALOCUES 
~—r E. S. STEWART, ey gel Mo. 








PUBLIC SALE 


Of Entire Herd of Shorthorns 


—— OWNED BY—— 


B. 0. COWAN, fir, wo. 


IN KANSAS CITY SALE PAVILION, 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 6, 1901. 


Ineluding 55 head of rich breeding and good quality. Several popular 
Scotch families are represented, viz: March Violets, Mysies, Lavenders, 
Queen of Beautys, Miss Ramsdens, Aconites, ete. Several very desirable 
bulls will be sold, including my herd bulls, Nortolk 120336, (a grandson of 
Princess Alice), Lavender 144120, by Imp. Salamis 110075, and two 
superior Scotch bulls bred by E. B. Mitchel & Sons. 


FOR CATALOCUE 
Write B. 0. Cowan, New Point, Mo., or Thos P. Hall, Breckenridge, Mo. 
Auctioneers: COLS. F. M. WOODS and JAS. W. SPARKS. 








ah nberg, Leupoly pet rtonty recording eso jations ang 
10) ort 
practical farme A t egers at pod 
OTe DANE, oO Mats kenge Wanted.” Nu 








J 
Christiana, Pa. 








tle, Bates and Renick Rose of Sharons. 


HERD B 
bred by W. 8. Marry hdmiral Ge 
powy bred by J. R. Crawford 
and Seettish 


183872, 


Address all correspondence to 


185022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. Blythe 


Sons; Vieter 
, bred by Hanna & Co. 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


—OWNED BY— 


CM. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Railway Station, Clinton, Mo. 
LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch cat- 


bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Vietor Bashful 
Abbott, bred by T. J. Wallace & Son, 


E. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 








blood as the breed contains. Imp. 
tibia > | Png) Duke 1th, 121622, 
r address, 


Shorthorn Cattle. Sct" 


: erlicantaen Victor 


Scotch, Scotch Topped, | 
he Bates and Bates Topped. 


English Forkshires. Pornshines, Young stock oy ~_ 
» Nettleton, Mo. 








Gen 


133065, 

ure Scotc ch and Beoteh top cows of the most f jhionab] 
Ries. Stock for sale at nll nes = ag ‘ 
attrain. Farm two as out. Telephone No. 20. 


try Bros. Stecran 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Grand Duke of qe pee assisted by Waterl 
a a 125404, y rloo Duke of 


herd of pure Bates and Bates to: topped, 
met 


at reasonable prices. P: 











YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 
Registered Hierefords. 


BELTON, MO. 








families of the breed. 


ing bench shows of this country. 2 





SHORTHORN CATTLE of 
leading 


ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, a 


re Scotch, Bates and 1 
lish Setters and Seotek Serie fate have seen 


ERKSHIRES of 
winners at lead- 





€ PASTEU R VACCIN E § 
COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 








Single Blackleg Vaccine 
Double Blackleg Vaccine Powter Dorm. 
Blackleg Vaccinating Outfit 


Single Blacklegine ) Vaccine ready for use. 
Double Blacklegine { Each dose separate. 
Blacklegine Outfit (Needle with handle), 50c 


Dip 

Disinfectant 

Feeding Compound 

Scour Cure (Alexander) 
Virus for Destroying Rats 


TRADE-MARK 


““BLACKLEGINE"’ 


i 
& 
<INCOLN 
WAITE FOR PARTICULARS AND 


Free sampcte of Die ano DISINFECTANT SENT UPON 
Beware OF DANGEROUS IMITATIONS OF OUR VACCINES. 


” 
ALL WELL-KNOWN, SUCCESSFUL REMEDIES. 
PROOFS OF succEsSs. 
REQUEST. 











of all kinds for sale. Visitors 


Ty 


. E, Mexico, Me. 


Blackwater Shorthorns. ‘stacewatee” 


BLACKWATER, 
headed by the Cruickshank Bull. Orange Hero 152,685 b: gene 1 pure 
pure yn with individual merit the standard. Young stock oP bor ox to for sal “gests deotch a 


HEREFORDS [Suet Simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. __ independence, Mo. 


ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. Shippers should 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National =- Stock = Yards. 
Cc. G@. KNOX, V.-Pres. C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 
IT PAYS TO DEHORN. Hornless cows give more milk. 


Center yews ae thant = Dehorning Knife 
Coenen Some iene ot eimore cron ine or treising. Niches ward at world’s fair. 
Orders with cash filled fromChicago if desi ‘or circulars. M1, T.Phillips, Pomeroy, Pa., (Successor to A. C.Brosius) 
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Horseman 











A horse may have every desirable fea- 
ture so far as conformation is concerned, 
but if he is not fat the average buyer on/| 
the market does not want him. 

Cresceus, king of trotters, although he 
is, belongs to the stale list. At Kelue nt! 
Park, Philadelphia, last week, he at- 
tempted to lower his record of 2:02%, 
made at Columbus, August 2, and finish- 
ed in 2:04%. He was unable to trot his 


last quarter faster than 31% seconds. The 
track was fast and the weather fine. 
The Charter Oak stake was divided this 
year with a view to rewarding a horse 
for what he did, and each heat winner | 


was to receive $1,000 and what was left}. 


of the original stake of $10,000 was to be 
divided among the first four horses in the 
regular percentage. This gave Eleata 
$6,000 as her share and Dolly Bidwell $2,- 
500, Allan $900 and Volo 3600. 

When John A. McKerron trotted 4 
mile to wagon in 2:06%, lowering the 
world’s record from 2:07% and beating by 
a quarter of a second the official world’s 
record for a trotter to wagon, he stepped 
each of the first three quarters in 32 sec- 
onds and the last one in 30% seconds. As 
Cresceus is to be retired at the close of 
this season it looks very much as if Mc- 
Kerron might prove a worthy successor 
for the honors of champion trotting stal- 
lion. 

Eleata, now in retirement at Ports- 
mouth, carries plenty of speed-sustaining 
blood. Her sire, Dexter Prince, is by 
Kentucky Prince, out of Lady Dexter, 
sister of Dexter, and her dam, Eldon, is 
by Nephew, son of Mambrino, a stoutly 
bred horse; 24 dam Eleanor, by Election- 
eer, and 3d dam Sallie Gardner, thorough- 
bred daughter of Vandal. There is noth- 
ing weak in this combination and Eleata 
should train on to a faster record than 
that made in her 4-year-old form, 2:08%. 


Cresceus has now engagements every 
week up to and including Dec. 12, his 
later dates being in California, where he 
will spend the winter. He will then be 
taken to Toledo, O., and permanently 
placed in the stud. Some eighteen mares 
have now been booked to him for the 
next season, at a $300 fee, and among 


them are the champion Alix, 2:03%; Mar- 
tha Wilkes, 2:08; Consuela §8., 2:13%4; 
Venus II., 2:11%; Czarina, 2:13%; Bush, 


2:09%4, and Whisper, 2:08%. Mares not 
booked before Jan. 1 will be charged $600. 


Eleata, 2:08%, 
mare of 1901, is retired for the season 
after having earned about $20,000 for her 
owner, Hon. Frank Jones, Portsmouth, 
N. H. Another season Hiram Tozier will 
race her, as Mr. Marsh is to end his en- 
gagement with Mr. Jones’ stable at the 
end of the year. Singularly both Louise G. 
and Eleata, records of 2:08% and 2:08%, 
respectively, the fastest green pacer and 
green trotter of the year, were prepared 
for their racing campaigns at the Dover 


track, owned by Mr. Jones, and both are | 


owned by New Hampshire men. 

If farmers want to receive good prices 
for the horses they produce they must 
produce the kind that bring high prices. 
It does not pay to raise a horse that sells 
for less than a good steer will bring. 
Farmers must stop selling the best mares 
and breeding from the poorest. The 
cheap, underbred stallion must be avoid- 
ed and colts must be given such attention 
that they will mature in perfect form. 
There is nothing the matter with the 
horse market except that it is bare of the 
best kind of horses, such horses as the 
farmers of the country bred a few years 
ago and sold at prices that made horse 
breeding profitable. 

Experience has demonstrated that gen- 
erous feeding and comfortable shelter are 
essential accompaniments to success in 
live stock husbandry. The high priced 
animals of the whole sale markets are 
the horses raised on the modern humani- 
tarian plan of progressive breeders. With 
the farmer the payment of a mortgage, 
the sending of the promising son to col- 
lege, the added comforts of the hearth 
and home may be indissolubly connected 
with the profits arising from the sale of 
the young horses on the farm. A scrub 
animal, if properly reared, may develop 
into a higher priced horse than the neg- 
lected youngster of aristocratic lineage. 

Little Squaw, the Kansas bred daugh- 
ter of Kewanee Boy, 2:23, son of Billy 
Wilkes, is showing her true form of late, 
after beingout of condition a good portion 
of the season, says Columbus. When Lit- 
tle Squaw left Kansas City, Kan., for 
Peoria, Ill., in June, she was in fine fet- 
tle and full of speed. Her two first races 
knocked the mare out of shape, and she 
did nothing worthy of note until the 
meeting at Evansville, Ind., where she 
won in straight heats, reducing her rec- 
ord to 2:08. At Terre Haute last week 
Little Squaw won again, still further re- 
ducing her record to 2:06, which makes 
her the fastest light harness mare bred 
in Kansas. 

There is no question that inbreeding 
has in many cases shown beneficial re- 
sults, but the matter of close relatives 
has generally been decried. Along this 
line of the many experiments tried by 
Cc. W. Williams has apparently proved 
successful, as far as the transmission of 
speed is concerned. It, will be remembered 
a few years ago Mr. Williams tried the 
experiment of breeding some of the 
daughters of Allerton, 2:09%, back to 
their own sire. The first of these to ap- 
pear in public is the four-year-old filly 
Lebena. She started at the Maine State 
Fair and won in straight heats, earning a 





PEELE TEE REE TE, si ET OTE OLE IONE, 
Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


and Positive Care 


ever used, Takes 
or 





| straight heats, best time 2:20. 
| 





}to his roll of honor. 


| Expedition has trotted a quarter in 36 


the rattling good stake | 


record of 2:13%. 

lot Fluvanna, 2:27%, by Allerton, second | to heat some water right in the main run- |one standard performer to his credit. It 
}dam by Alcantara, and third dam by | way of the barn, and then happened to|seems to be a guessing fight for first 
| Volunteer . It has always been claimed step away from it to attend to other /|place in California sires between McKin- 
that, while speed can be secured from | duties when the stable caught fire and |ney and Diabolo. 

such close matings, it is usually at the | was soon beyond their control. There | H. T. White in the Chicago “Tribune” 
expense of bone, and it would be interest- | were five other well-bred horses in the | Says George Castle 2:114% and his dam 


in this respect. 

The descendants of the noted seven- 
eighths thoroughbred mare Alma Mater 
came to the front in a very creditable 
manner on the Ist instant. Audubon Boy, 
a grandson of Alcyone, 2:27, the latter a 
son of Alma Mater, won the $5,000 early- 
closing 2:18 pace at Terre Haute, Ind., in 
straight heats. Time, 2:07%4, 2:07, 2:06%. 
Minnie G., by Alcantara, 2:23, 
Alma Mater, won the second divisfon ‘of 
the 2:30 trot at Brocton, taking a record 
be Gov. Bodwell, by Mahlon, 
2:1384%, a son of Alcantara, won the first 
| he at of the above race in 2:23%, and got 
| second money. Jessie H., by Alciphrone, 
a son of Alcantara, won the 2:35 pace in 
His record 
made in a race which he won at | 
Dover (N. H.) meeting. 

Axtell, 2:12, the most sensational of all 
three-year-old champion trotters, and a 
speed sire of wonderful merit, is making 
his usual good showing this season, hav- 
ing added nine new standard performers 
His additions for 
the season so far as are as follows: Ax, 
Altronomer, 2:19%; Oyleboy, 2:22%4; 
Wextell, 2:22; Wm. Tell, 2:23%; Beetell, 
2:24%, and Home Circle (p), 2:13%. Of 
his grandchildren, five new ones have en- 
tered the list this year, as follows: George 





2:26% 


is 2:15%, 
the late 


2:17%4; 


Muskovite, 2:16%4; Annie Riply, 2:18%; 
Oldfashion, 2:19%; Birthday, 2:24%, and 
Cothrell, 2:29%. Three of his get pre- 


viously in the list have lowered their 
records, as Sows: Ozanum, 2:15% to 
2:11%; Axtellini, 2:24% to 2:144%, and Agare, 
2:25% to 2:18%. He is breeding on splen- 
didly, now having ten grandchildren in 
the standard list. 

The “Kentucky Stock Farm’ says the 
remarkable showing by the numerous 
youngsters by Expedition at the Lexing- 
ton track has again called attention to 
this richly bred young stallion that by 
right of inheritance can hardly fail to 
be within a few years one of the greatest 
sires in America. Never before, I believe, 
have so many very fast trotters been seen 
at any one track by one sire. Mary P. 
Leyburn, a 3-year-old by him, has been a 
mile in 2:14%; her stable companion, a 5- 
year-old mare, can trot in 2:15, and has 
been a quarter in 32 seconds. Evans on 
Wednesday drove a yearling by the same 
sire in 35 seconds, and Beachey'’s filly by 


seconds. In addition to the above named 
there are at least a dozen others in 
Kentucky by this horse that have shown 
great speed, and judging from the speed 
shown by his get that have already raced 
one can safely predict a bright future as 
a sire for the son of Electioneer and 
Lady Russell. 


The bay stallion, Kentucky Prince 
son of Clark Chief 89, while never con- 
sidered a popular or fashionably bred 
stallion, is making turf history at a rapid 
pace and in a consistent manner, says 
the Western Horseman. , At the close of 
last season Kentucky Prince was repre- 
sented in the Year Book by 38 trotters 
and 2 pacers with standard records; 25 
sons, who were the sires of 115 trotters 


2470, 


s6n of | 


ing to Know just how Lebena compares | 





and 29 pacers; 57 daughters, who were the 


{dams of 68 trotters and eight pacers. So 
|}far this season Kentucky Prince is repre- 


sented by Eleata, 2:08%, the fastest new 


est money winners. Eleata is a daughter 





of Dexter Prince, son of Kentucky 
Prince. Jeanne, daughter of Kentucky 
| Prince, is represented this season by the 
|remarkable trio of trotters, Miss Della 
Fox, 2:10%; Cretonnes, 2:13%, and Bernal- 
da, 2:17%, the three fastest trotters by 
the same sire and out of the same dam 
to acquire their records the same season. 
The five-year-old trotter, Prince Selma, 
by Bow Bells, who acquired a record of 
2:16 in his maiden race, is out of Cora 
F., 2:20%, by Kentucky Prince. This is a 
most excellent showing for a stallion to 
make that was foaled 31 years ago. 

In an interview with Dr. Patterson, a 
prominent veterinary surgeon of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., who has made no less than six 
trips to Africa with horses intended for 
the British forces in the field, says 
Palmer J. Clark, he advises me of con- 
ditions that, while they bode little for the 
peace of the world, must be excedingly 
pleasant for American breeders of horses 
to contemplate. He states that with ne- 
glect, hard service, and the African fever 
the British forces are losing at an aver- 
age 10,000 horses every month, and there 
is no indication that the guerrilla war- 
fare now inaugurated, and which is so 
hard on mounted troops, is likely to end 
for several years yet. Nor is this all. 
Every available horse that the United 
Kingdom can spare has already been 
transported, so that when the troops re- 
turn to England the remounts necessary 
on that occasion will require a number of 
horses even greater than has already 
been used. With a knowledge of this fact 
in view, the agents of the British govern- 
ment have already leased a tract of 
ground approximating 4,000 acres near 
Lathrop, Mo., which will be used as a 
corralling and preparation station, There 
are now being shipped an average of 9,000 
horses from New Orleans every month, 
with the prospects of this number being 
augmented rather than diminished. There 
is also a move to change the shipping 
point to Newport News, Va., instead of 
the Louisiana city, and if satisfactory 
freight rates and shipping arrangements 
can be made this will be done in the 
near future. These conditions, so con- 
trary to the prevailing notion that the de- 
mand for this class of horses had been ex- 
hausted, will be pleasing news to horse 
owners of the west and northwest, as the 
price of ordinary grade stock will natur- 
ally be kept up to its present high stand- 
ard for some years to come, 


The seven-year-old stallion Cutting, by 
Aristides, trotting record 2:10%, obtained 
in 1900 at Joliet in the fifth heat of a win- 
ning race, in which he was driven by 
the late George West, was burned to 
death at the farm of his owner, Mr. Peter 
Vredenburg, located several miles from 
the city of Springfield, Il., on last Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 2. Cutting during the sev- 
eral seasons he was raced showed him- 
self a race horse far above the ordinary. 
When the announcement was made last 
Wednesday during the Illinois State Fair 
there was general regret among all 
horsemen in attendance, for Cutting was 
a popular horse wherever known, espe- 
cially in Illinois and Springfield, where 
Mr. Vredenburg is one of the leading 
business men. The conflagration at the 
latter’s farm, which occurred about noon 
that day, consumed, besides the stallion 
mentioned above, three young colts that 
were highly prized by Mr. Vredenburg. 
The cause, so it is related, was that one 
of the attendants in the training stable 
while McQuitty, the farm trainer, was 





trotter of the year and one of the larg- | 


She is by Allerton, out | absent for a short time, kindled a fire | Electric King, like the latter, now has 


same barn which were got out, but it was 
impossible to get to Cutting. A large 
amount of hay, oats and corn was also 
burned. 

The Gentlemen's Driving Club of S8t. 
Louis has perhaps had its last race over 
the Forest Park half mile track; the 





ground is occupied, having been taken | staying qualities from his American Star, 
for the great World’s Fair in 1903. The |2d dam, and that all his dam was there 
following are the summaries of its last | tor was to add one more to Blue Bull's 
races, October 5 | producing daughters and again place 
Free-for-all pace: ; him in second pesition as a sire of dams 
Al West, Jr., b. g. (Louis Spel- jnext to Nutwood, and in advance of 
WORMED sesnctccncces ccerccsonssacecess 1 1 1)|George Wilkes, who led him in 1900. Per- 
Howell Cobb, ch. g (T. A. Con- | haps so, but it is strange that all of 
ved) sic dhies 22 | Strathmore’s fastest performers carry 
Time—2:24%, |Blue Bull blood on the dam’s side, 
Classified trot: | 
Mongold, b. h, (Colman Stock |THE PAN-AMERICAN HORSE SHOW. 
TEED “accdcccnccccse cncccdecdesibiqnes ee ——- 
| Locust Valley, ch. c. (L. P. Harri- | Editor RURAL WORLD: The sixteen 
| GAN) ..cccececeececee secceeeseceeeeeeed $ 2]Stock buildings on the Pan-American 
King Mack, b. g. CGLouis Spelbrink).4 2 3 grounds are again filled with live stock 
Hal Dumas, b. g. (Montezuma sta- —this time with horses. Eignteen breeds 
ES ere 344 jare represented by 360 animals, the great- 
Time—2:32, 2:29% jest representation being in the Shetland 





Classified pace: 





Dewey Dumas, b. g. (&. P. Tesson)...1 1 

Monbelle, ro. m. (Colman Stock 
WE.“ cndncoevccban: shebaus ceucentsodnpes 23 
Royal Flush, ch. g. (H. Heitert).. 3 2 


Time—2:27, 2:27 
Classified trot: 
Trix, b. m. (J. Sheehan) 
Our Fund, ch. g. (Albert Dunn) 
* Time—2:36%. 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 





By L. E. Cl Clement. 


There are two horses called Henry F.; 
both are pacers, both are bays, and it is 
very hard to keep the history of the twe 
separate. 

Henry F. 2:00% is by Princteon 2513, 
dam Sharlie by Roger Hanson 1985, 2d 
dam Mattie by Blue Bull 75. Sharlie is 
the dam of Nellie F. 2:25, 2:13 (p) by An- 
teros. Henry F. 18054 3-year-old record 
2:20% is by Commander, son of Blue Bull 
7% (dam of Grover C. 2:20), untraced. 
Henry F. 18064 is the sire of Annie F. 2:22, 
Dick H. 2:23. One of them is the sire of 
two trotters new to the list, Jim Fenton 
2:19 and Henry G. 2:27. 

The pacer W. B. by Blue Vein, son of 
Blue Bull, took a record of 2:24 June 23, 
1897. June 19, 1900, he reduced his record 
to 2:22% at Meadville, Pa., and was en- 
tered as by Blue Wing. Sept. 13 he was 
again entered as by Blue Vein. There 
seems to be nothing to warrant changing 
him, as the “Horse Review” has it, to 
Blue Wing, with nothing to his credit. 

The bay mare Abigal Leland 2:24 is by 
the inbred Morgan horse Nimbus 2:26%4 
by Ben Franklin, son of Daniel Lambert, 
dam by Broken Leg, son of Hambleton- 
ian (10), 24 dam by Daniel Lambert, son 
of Ethan Allen. She is new to the list 
this year and is his first standard per- 
former. The last I knew he was owned in 
Franklin county, Mo. 

A new son of Ashland Wilkes has come 
to Missouri. We have some good ones 
here—President Wilkes and Beamer. 
Both are breeding speed and will add to 
the reputation of the state. The new one 
is Correggio 32140, dam Narka by Anteeo— 
the Wilkes-Electioneer cross, 
now owned by J. B. Buck at Bloomfield, 
Mo. 

James Kearney, brother of the master 
mechanic of the Frisco shops at Spring- 
field, Mo., has gone to Iowa to look at a 
horse and if as represented will bring 
him to Springfield. The horse is The 
Bells, sired by Bow Bells, dam by Sphinx, 
2d dam the dam of Pilot Mambrino Jr. 
2:09%; 3d dam by Hamlet, 4th dam by 
Mambrino Waxey. Who is there that 
would not like to have a horse of such 
breeding come into his neighborhood? 

J. W. Dunn is getting some good pros- | 
pects for another year, a 5-year-old geld- 
ing by Prodigal. Jim, son of Prodigal 
by Onward, is showing miles around 2:20 
and the only way he can start in’ the 
matinee races is to start in class for free 
for all. Another, a 2-year-old, is by Black 
Dick, dam by Walnut Boy. The dam was 
bred by the late John O. Day from a 
standard mare purchased by him from 
Henry C, Fox. Mr. O. Day bred the colt 
by Black Dick and his dam by Walnut 
Boy. 

Black Dick has a pretty good one in 
Billie Hayes 2:19%, brother to Jessie 
Hayes 2:204%, both bred by the late James 
Hays of Springfield, Mo. Mr. Hays sold 
Billie as a 2-year-old down in Oklahoma. 
At Guthrie, Sept. 10, he won the first heat 
and got a record of 2:19%, and has won 
several good races since. Billie Hayes’ 
dam is by Neban, son of 


mare for Greene county. 
The “Horse Review” - still 

to give President Wilkes credit for 8S. P. 

2:12%, instead of giving it to his 


es, but has neither won nor reduced his 
record. 
tunate in having so good a 

Walter Morrison up behind him. 


The “Horse Review” 


one trotter new to the list. 


The colt is | 


Mambrino 
Patchen, and makes another great brood 


continues 


son, 
President Red. Albert Allison is getting 
into the money in several of his late rac- 


Baron Dillon, Jr., has attracted 
deserved attention and he has been for- 
man as 


in its new 2:30 list 
gives Anteros credit for one pacer and 
Anteros will 
soon have Missouri colts contesting in 
harness races and then it is safe to say 
he will add more than two next season. 
It is buttons to dollars that he will have 
a Missouri 2-year-old in the list in 1902. 
Don Monteith, the much touted Election- 
eer thoroughbred brother to Azmoor and 
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|} were both bred in Chicago and that his 
}dam has a gray son of Moody called 
| Meoty, Jr., that has been able to trot 
j}around 2:20 on the speedway. He says 
| his dam is by Blue Bull, 24 dam_ by 
| American Star, and that he gets his 
|}speed and gait from Roseberry and his 





| Pony, Clydesdales, Hackneys and Stand- 
j}ard bred classes. Every day at 11 o’clock 
the horses are all paraded about the 
grounds, each breed coming in order by 
itself. The parade makes a tour of the 
esplanade headed by the 74th Regiment 
band. This feature is unique in horse 
shows and is exceedingly entertaining 
and interesting, as is attested by - the 
great numbers who gather to see it. 

Judging in the Stadium was the great- 
lest feature of the horse show, and this 
}immense structure was taxed to its full 
leapacity on the most important occa- 
}sions. Many animals of superior indi- 
vidual excellence and reputation are on 
the grounds. Among the number is 
Dare Devil, from the Village Farms at 
East Aurora, N. Y.; Langton Stallion 2d 
and Attraction, owned by F. C. Stevens 
of Attica, N. Y. There are also some 
notable Morgan stallions from the sta- 
bles of L. D. Ely of Rochester, N. Y. A 
great deal might be said of the Morgan 
horses at the exposition, as tnis breed 
had a fine representation. The Morgan 
has made great strides in the past ten 
years and great interest is being taken 
in this particular show from the fact 
that breeders of prominence have reviv- 
ed the Morgan interests and are here 
represented. 

The exposition is offering a sweepstake 
prize in which all the draft breeds will 
compete, and this exhibit certainly is a 
very fine one. This is particularly true 
of the Clydesdales and Percherons. The 
exhibit of Clydesdale horses from Can- 
ada is of a very rare quality. The best 
breeders of the dominion have paid care- 
ful attention to the importation and im- 
provement of this breed for a great many 
years, and their selections for this par- 
ticular show are especially good. Amer- 
ican breeders have not paid as much at- 
tention to the Clydesdales as they have 
to the Percherons, still the trade for 
Clydesdales in this country is constantly 
increasing, as their superiority for dray 
purposes in the larger cities, particularly 
in the northern states, is recognized. 

Another exhibit that is exciting consid- 
|erable interest is the Belgian draft horse, 
| several importations of which have been 
|sent directly for the Pan-American show. 
|The Belgian draft horse is a compara- 
; tively new breed in this country and one 
;that is commanding the admiration of 
| all horsemen. 

The German coach horse seems to pos- 
| Sess all the valuable characteristics of 
| the French coach. Several fine speci- 
mens of this breed are included in the 
horse show at the exposition, and it is 
| eeetty safe to predict that they will be 
| netter known in this country hereafter. 

The standard bred trotting horses are 
| receiving a great deal of attention at this 
as at all other horse shows. The highest 
types of stallions of this breed of Amer- 
ican horses never fail to attract a great 
deal of attention. 











WHAT CRESCEUS HAS TO SAY—HE 
SOLILOQUIZES. 


It is reported that Cresceus, the great 
trotting horse, is té-retire from the track 
this fall after an exhibition trip to the 
Pacific coast. A rumor has it that George 
Ketcham, the owner of Cresceus, has re- 
ceived a proposition from a New York 
vaudeville manager to exhibit the horse 
on the stage this winter. 

BY CRESCEUS, 2:024. 
It is true that my manager has been of- 
fered $1,000 a week for a long engagement 
by the owner of an eastern vaudeville 
circuit for me to appear for a few min- 
utes on the stage each evening. 
As I am soon to retire from the track 
anyway, why should I not go on the 
Stage? Jim Corbett did when he retired 
from the track—I beg pardon, I mean the 
ring. And I might name a dozen or more 
persons with records of one kind or an- 
other who are making more money on 
the vaudeville stage than they ever ex- 
pected to earn in a long life of usefulness, 
I have not determined what my special- 
ty will be—probaby the same as Cor- 
bett’s; give the public the horse laugh, 
They seem to like it. 
T am excessively annoyed by being 
“called out of my name,” as they say 
in the police court. Frequently I am re- 
ferred to as Cresus by ignorant persons, 
who misread my name. Or perhaps they 
call me that because I have made so 
much money, 

To be sure I haven’t squandered a mil- 
lion dollars during my short but rapid 
career. You will agree that $1,000,000 will 
buy a heap of oats and baled hay, and 
being in training most of the time I am 
only given my little old stunt of oats 
every day. If George Ketcham wanted 
to make me live up to the pace that Cor- 
bett has set, he would have to gild the 
oats. 

Now I’m not a bit stuck on myself, like 
some persons I might name, but I can 
outfoot any horse that looks through a 
bridle. There was The Abbot who thought 
he could trot. 

O, he was a trotter from Trotwood, all 
right, but—well, I don’t want to appear 
egotistical, but don’t see any vaude- 
ville managers throwing $1000 a week at 
The Abbot. 

Say, you never knew my mother. 
proud of that old mother of mine. Why 
shouldn’t I be? She raised me, didn’t 
she? But poor mother couldn’t trot a 
little bit, because her foot was too heavy, 
I guess I ought to know. 

I heard George Ketcham say once that 
he bought mother for $250. I almost died 
of shame when he told me that right out 
in public. You see, this was how it was: 
Mother’s name was Mabel, and George, 
that is George Ketcham—I always call 
him George when we are alone—bought 
her at a sale in Toledo in 1892. He went 


I'm 


her. Two other horsemen were there for 
the same purpose and they put up a 
smooth job to have her knocked down to 
one of them for $250. But the $250 bid hap- 
pened to be George’s, and when the sum 
was mentioned Mabel, that’s mother, was 
knocked down. 

Of course the other fellows made a 
roar, but George stood pat and got her. 
I am glad George got her, for it was | 
through him that mother met Robert Mc- | 
Gregor, my father. If the other fellows 
had got her, heaven only knows who my 
father might have been, and instead of 
being able to draw $1000 a week in vaude- 
ville I might be drawing the bus of the 
City Hotel in Centerville, Ia. 

Father came from a very good family 
and was related to a swell stable in 


Kentucky. But that does not cut any sod 
with me. I’ve always trotted on my own 
hoofs. 

CAME NEAR MEETING AN UNTIME- 


LY DEATH. 
Did I ever tell you how near I came to 
getting bowled out at the start? It was 
a good thing for George that I was not, 
and a pretty good thing for the world, 
too. They would have missed a trotter 
like me, 
Well, when I was quite young I caught 
the epizootic from a common horse that 
got into our stable somehow or other. He 
could not trot better than 2:27 with boots 
on and an automobile pacemaxer. I hate 
to talk about that epizootic episode; it | 
seems so personal, and I despise anyone 
who is always talking about himself. 
I had it so bad that they put a fly blis- 
ter on my throat. It burned so that I 
rubbed it off and in the night I kept rub- 
bing it until I almost sawed my head off. 
In the morning I heard George say to 
Tim Murnon—Tim was my trainer and 
a good fellow: 
“Look at that colt’s neck. 
it down to his windpipe. 





He’s sawed 
Tim, I guess 


you'd better take him out and_ shoot 
him.”’ 
Gee, but I was scared. Every minute 


I expected Tim along, but Tim went 
away and got mixed up in a friendly 
game of some sort, I don’t know just ex- 
actly what, and forgot all about me, and 
I hurried up and got well. And that’s 
hy you still have got your Cresceus. 
MADE FIRST HIT IN SNOW AT TO- 
LEDO. 
When I was only 2 years old I did the 
cutest thing you ever saw. George took 
me out in a race in the snow at Toledo 
against a bunch of old stagers, among 
them Charlie Ford, who had done his 
mile in 2:12%. Say, I didn’t know how 
good I was. I left them as if they were 
anchored off shore. After that they came 
easy. 
But what’s the use of telling of all the 
things I’ve done? They would fill a 
book. When I was a 3-year-old I did my 
mile in 2:11%; at 4 years, 2:09%; 5 years, 
2:07%; 6 years, 2:04; 7 years 2:02%. And 
I expect to be the original 2-minute horse 
if I don’t get too fat doing that vaude- 
ville stunt. You will notice I never drop- 
ped back any year, like some champions 
I could name. 
But even if I don’t make it in two min- 
utes I have a little brother back home 
that will turn the trick. Mother says he 
is just like I was at his age, and that he 
is getting to be very fast. If he is faster 
than I was when I was a young fellow 
he must be a bird. 
I have been asked if I shall be frighten- 
ed by the footlights. Why should I, who 
have such light foots? Haw, haw, that 
sounds just like an English joke, now, 
doesn’t it; honest? I believe I snall use 
that in my monologue. Jim Corbett has 
a lot of things like that in his stunt. 
I have thought of a conundrum I be- 
lieve I will spring on the audience if 
they will stand it. George advises me to 
use it anyway, and make them stand it; 
that’s what Jim does. It is: 


Why is‘a theater like a stable? The 


answer is: Because each has boxes and 
stalls. See? That sounds rather Eng- 
lish, too. Don’t you think so? 


There is one thing about my appear- 
ance on the stage that no other high- 
class vaudeville artist can boast—I will 
be a whole big show in myself. I will 
give the people two more legs for their 
money than any of them. ° 

George and I have talked the thing over 
jand have found another advantage we 
| will have over other Thespians—my, these 
ttheatrical terms come so easy to me. If 
6 get stranded between stands and the 
test of the company has to count ties, 
George and I will take to the road and do 
the distance at the rate of 2:024% and 
carry the trunk, 


HORSE BREEDING IN JAPAN. 





The following report from an English- 
man, printed in the London “Live Stock 
Journal,”’ will be of interest to horsemen 
at this time, when Japanese agents are 
buying horses in this country to improve 
their home stock. 

The province of Kagoshima is in the 
southern part of Kiushiu, the .southern- 
most of the main islands of the Japanese 
empire, and is situated almost entirely 
below 31 deg. latitude north. The climate 
is extremely hot in summer and very 
mild in winter in all parts except some 
portions of the interior, owing to a south- 
erly situation and the fact that the 
shores are washed by the -Kuro-Shio. 
Tropical productions are more abundant 
than in any other part of Japan. In win- 
ter there are occasional frosts, which ren- 
der it necessary to protect some plants, 
and especially is this the case with to- 
bacco. The mean.temperature is about 
16.7 Centigrade (61.5 Fahr.). The area of 
the province is about 3,556 square miles, 
one-third of which is under cultivation, 
while a large part is used for grazing, 
though the grass is poor in quality. The 
country is hilly for the most part, about 
five-sixths consists of “hata’’ or high, 
upland fields, where much tea and to- 
bacco are cultivated, the rest being the 
“ta” or rice fields, lower lands, which 
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are not well supplied with water. Com- 
munication is very defective, there being 
no railways and few good roads. The for- 
mer defect it is hoped will be partly rem- 
edied within two years by the opening of 
a railway running northwards from 
Kagoshima town to Kumamoto in Yatu- 
shiro. At present there is a regular ser- | 
vice by means of coasting steamers. | 


In this region, as elsewhere, Japanese | 
horses are notoriously of inferior qual- ' 
ity, and of recent years the government | 
has undertaken the improvement of the | 
breed for both general purposes and the | 
imperial army. Legislation has brought | 
the matter under direct control. The | 
Japanese horse is of Mongolian origin | 
and is good for endurance only. For ag-| 
ricultural or draft purposes horses are | 
little used, as oxen are worked still; but | 
now the object aimed at is to produce, by | 
crossing various breeds, an animal suita- 
ble for light draft work and for purposes 
of locomotion. The question of acclim- 
atization is also important. Many exper 

iments have been made, but so far no 
satisfactory result has been arrived at. 
The chief measures of recent legislation 
are “The Stallion Examination Law 
(1898),”” and the “‘Horse and Cow Breeding 
Guilds Law (1900).” No stallion, it is pro- 
vided, shall be used for stud purposes 
without a certificate, renewable annually, 
issued in accordance with a standard pre- 
scribed by the Minister of Agriculture. 
The horse and cow guild law provides 
for the establishment of guilds in vari- 
ous parts urban and rural, largely selr- 
governing, but under government control. 
Also government reserves the right of 
buying up at market prices any horses 
or cattle for its own use. 

Kagoshima is one of the largest horse- 

breeding districts of Japan, though the 
pasturage there also is of poor quality. 

The working of the guild system is, 
therefore, conveniently studied there. 

Those who desire to breed horses must 
form themselves into guilds, which are 
both urban and rural, but all under the 
control of a central guild at the Prefect- 
ural, Kagoshima. Each guild has its 
articles of association, and the central 
guild is elected by representatives of the 
branches. Each guild must hold a salé 
annually, where colts and fillies are put 
up at auction, save when exception is 
expressly made by the manager-in-chierf, 
and no stallion or mare may be used un- | 
less it has been certificated by the guild. | 
These rules apply to every person, wheth- 

er a member of a guild or not, | 
The regulations are minute, and provide 
for details. The minimum age of brood 
mares is three years, and proportionats 
development; the height 4.45 shaku (about 
12% hands), and they must be of good 
physique, free from vice and hereditary 
disease. The stallions must have a min- 
imum height of 4.8 shaku (about 13% 
hands), with physical qualifications sim- 
ilar to the case of mares, but in some 
districts, owing to scarcity, a height of 
about 12% hands is permitted. All these 
animals must be examined once a year, 
and when the authorities deem fit; and 
they are liable to cancellation of certifi- 
cates whenever they fail to satisfy the 
examiner. Sales, transfers, loss by deatn 
or any circumstance of interest for stud 
purposes, must be reported at the guild 
office, and by that guild to the central 
guild. The examinations are conducted 
by the managers of the rural and urban 
guilds conjointly. Horse and cattle deal- 
ing requires a license from the police, 
and a dealer must keep a record of his 
transactions, which may be required at 
any time, and his license may he cancelled 
for any irregularity. All sales are under 
the control of the guilds, regular sales 
being held in the autumn, und special at 
intervals, according to the needs of the 
locality. Any person desiring to bring 
a horse to market may do so by making 
application on a prescribed form. A fee 
of 1 per cent is required by the authori- 
ties from both buyer and seller. Trans- 
fers also of stud horses must be regis- 
tered at the guild and 2 per cent of the 
purchase money paid by the buyer for 
the registration. A non-member pays a 
similar fee should he desire to remove 
an animal from the register. These re- 
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the central guild and 20 per cent to the 
rural. Any money left after paying ex~ 
penses may be reserved every year ta 
purchase more stallions to meet the iu- 
creasing demand. 

The local taxes are liable for subsid{es- 
to purchase stallions when not less than 
five members of a guild apply. The sub- 
sidy varies from one-half to one-third of 
the purchase money. The stallion must 
be of the prescribed height, of good ped- 
igree, and of not less than £50 in value. 
The number of mares must be above 120 
before another stallion will be subsidized. 
Two-year-olds also get a feeding subsidy 
when they are destined for such use. In~ 
December notices are published, and 
guilds desiring a stallion to be sent to 
cover must then make application. The 
central guild will then dispatch an offi- 
cial to examine the mares, The stallion 
is sent from the central guild, and all 
the expenses incurred by the mares must 
be borne by the local guilds, and half 
the maintenance of man and stallion. No 
stallion under five years is allowed to 
cover more than two mares a day, nor 
older on2s more than three. There are 
regulations and treatment prescribed for 
the mares also. At Kagoshima there are 
now 522 stallions qualified under the 1900 
regulations, and 218 more which are al- 
lowed to serve under older certificates, 
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Home Circle 


THE HOME WOMAN. 





No clever, brilliant thinker she, 
With college record and degree; 

* She has not known the paths of fame, 
The world has never heard her name, 
She walks in old, long-trodden ways, 
The valleys of the yesterdays. 


Home is her kingdom, love her dower— 
She seeks no other wand of power 

To make home sweet, bring heaven near, 
To win a smile and wipe a tear, 

And do her duty day by day 

In her own quiet place and way. 


Around her childish hearts are twined, 
As round some reverend saint enshrined, 
And following hers the childish feet 

Are led to ideals true and sweet, 

And find all purity and good 

In her divinest motherhood. 


She keeps her faith unshadowed still— 
God rules the world in good and ill; 
Men in her creed are brave and true, 
And women pure as pearls of dew, 
And life for her is high and grand, 
By works and glad endeavor spanned. 


This sad old earth's a bfighter place 

All for the sunshine of her face; 

Her very smile a blessing throws, 

And hearts are happier where she goes, 

A gentle, clear-eyed messenger, 

To whisper love—thank God for her! 
—L. m. Montgomery. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
FROM SUNNY SLOPE FARM. 





When last I was with you—and it seems 
such a long while ago—we were all busy 
with the pleasing burden of seed time. 
The year was young and brilliant with 
promise and we toiled cheerfully, hope- 
fully, looking forward to the fruitage to 
come. Nature was busy with paint and 
perfume, hanging her matchless gar- 
lands on every bough and branch, and on 
every hand were life and joy and antici- 
pation. 

You all know what followed—the cold, 
wet spring, the rainless clouds, the braz- 
en skies, the awful, desert heat, and 
where we had dreamed of fruitage in field 
and garden there lay only dust and 
death. You know how we watched with | 
strained eyes for the rain that never 
came. “Brazen skies and iron earth!” I 
need not tell you of bare fields, burnt up 
meadows, empty hay mows, unused); 
granaries, corn cribs and stack yards. 
You know it all. 

Sunny Slope has shared in the general 
calamity. The “private experiment sta- 
tion” has failed utterly—except in expe- 
riences. Very little of all that big box 
of seeds our friends so kindly filled for 
us ever germinated and that which did 
mostly succumbed to the awful dryness. 
What still lived looked terribly disheart- 
ened. A few bushels of wheat, 


vested. All the roughage has been gath- 
ered and packed under shelter and other 


catch crops sowed and planted, but the | 
earth is dust dry deep, deep down, and no! 


vegetation has shown from the sowing. 
The sown fields lie like ash heaps. Ap- 
ples and peaches were plenty, but poor 
in general, and we are carefully hoarding | 
this year fruit which last season would | 
have found its way into the hog pen. 
The out range has held out better than 
could have been expected, but water has 
been exceedingly scarce. We at the) 
Slope Farm have'a fine spring and plen- 


ty of running water for whatever stock | 


choose to drink, but many farms ‘went 
dry.” 

When the gude mon left us last April 
for the city I was not yet strong from a) 
severe attack of the grip, but I “shoul- | 
dered the farm’ bravely and did the best | 
I could, until his return in June, when I 
shifted the heaviest burdens upon his 
shoulders, trying still to “hoe my end of 
the row” until June days ended in that 
scorching heat wave. 
not only the burden, but myself as well, 


a few!) 
loads of fodder and our crops were har- | 


Then I laid down | 


terest in the “Slope Farm” papers, I will 
say that we are hopefully plowing and 
sowing and preparing for another spring 
time. We shall have, like all our friends, 
to buy nearly all seeds we plant, and to 
reset about all the small fruit grounds, 
as well as fill in the vacancies in the ap- 
ple orchard. We are not at all tired of 
farm life, and, what with our excellent 
cow, something over 100 young hens, plen- 
ty of home-made pork and a whole cellar 
full of canned peaches and a few other 
“stored” things, we expect to get 
through the winter months quite comfort- 
ably. 

But the “Slope 
change, because 
two old invalids 


Farm” is for sale or ex- 
we find ourselves just 

and one or other of us 
/is in bed nearly all the time, while the 
| one who keeps “afoot” is simply not 
worth killing. Back to the city? Indeed 

}no. I do not think I could stand it to live 
jin the confinement of the city again. We | 
|shall seek rather a smaller place, close 
;}to some railroad town, 
| have the daily papers to read as we swing 
/in the hammock and eat Elberta peaches 
land sweet, ripe, speckless apples just off 
the orchard trees. It was a _ foolish 
|thing in us, with broken health and in- 
creasing years, to undertake such a farm, 
but we have enjoyed it all. 

I have many, many letters to answer, 
which ill health compelled me to neglect. 
It is not easy to hold the pen when one’s 
|nerves are crawling and crying, or to 
i think intelligently when one’s head is for- 
ever seeking a pillow. I have many to) 
thank for packages and bags of seeds 
and boxes and parcels of plants, for 
which I am still grateful, although 
searcely anything, seed or plant, grew in 
field or garden. 

I must not forget to tell you that the 
rocky hillside planted to artichokes is 
ablaze with yellow blossoms, though the 
plants are greatly stunted and the crop 
of roots will be proportionately few; 
but we are surprised that they lived 
where everything else died. 

Our little patch of peanuts did finely, 
everything considered, and we shall have 
quite a store of goobers for our Christ- 
mas stockings. From our first field of 
cow peas—about two acres, which was re- 
planted twice—we shall get back the 
seed—about one bushel. The other fields 
are in various stages of growth, from the 
two leaf to nearly the blooming size. 
Neither of these fields have made any 
growth for many weeks. 

Mr. Lyon, the ‘‘Warren’s Early” lived; 
but there will be no bloom. 
| What has become of the Parson? Those 
|editorial letters from the Buffalo Exposi- 
|tion were fine. 

Pine Burr, Pine Burr, where are you? 
} MRS. HELEN WATTS McVEY. 
Wright Co., Mo. 











Readers of the Home Circle will be 
|}much pleased to again hear from “Sunny 
Slope Farm,” though they will be grieved 
to learn that illness has been the occa- 
sion of the silence. We all hope that 
Idyll may be restored to health and that 
the “Little farm well tilled’”’ will yet be 
the haven of rest so much desired. 





| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
| FROM THE SOUTH CAROLINA PINE 
WOODS. 





| Ever since my arrival here, on the 18th 
of last February, I have been intending 
lto tell you something of the country in} 
this new old state of South Carolina, In 
;}common with most northern people I did 
|not like it at first, but where the condi- 
| tions are all so new and strange one 
ought to wait a while and get acquaint- 
ed before passing judgment. I think much 
| better of it now; the climate is all one | 
could desire, never extremely hot for 
|more than a day at a time. Our hottest 
|day this summer was 102 degrees. We 
| had two days at 100 degrees. Usually it 
jis 90 or 9% degrees, and then always cools 
|off toward night. There is always a cool 
|breeze and the evenings are very pleas- | 
ant. We have not had a sultry night this | 
summer; used a quilt on my bed all the 
time, with extra blanket handy, which 
| was often needed towards morning. 

Some of my neighbors at home in Chil- 
licothe, Mo., thought it exceedingly fool- | 


where we can | 


cultivated the plants with the hoe, pa- 
tience and elbow grease, as he could not 
use a horse and cultivator on the sod, 
for nearly a year. They flourished finely, 
giving him » good start in strawberry 
plants, though of course there was a 
small crop of berries the first spring, as 
they were set in October. 

There is a small northern colony locat- 
ed here, smaller now than it has been, 
for many have gone away, principally 
because they had not means to keep their 
families through the first year or two 
while getting a start. Some went away 
dissatisfied and disappointed. They came 
with great expectations of getting rich 
}the first year, which they could not do 

nywhere else, but finding it required 
}time and hard work to cut a farm out of 
| the woods, they were disgusted and left. 
There is considerable land here owned 
| by northern parties, who have never been | 
here yet, but who are intending to come; 
| so we have prospect of growth. 
| ‘There is a colony at Chadbourn, N. C., 
| 40 miles up the road. They are six or 
|seven years old and they boom things in 
|berry time, 
daily. 
jand lively times generally. 
|have to hunt a market here; 
hunts you. The commission men in the 
large cities solicit consignments and send 





You do not 


| frequent quotations, and buyers as soon | 


jas you have enough fruit and truck to 
be of importance. 

It was a fine, early season, a year ago | 
last spring, and shipments began 
first of April, the earliest brought a big 
price. About the middle of the season 
the commission men offered 18c 
all up to May 4. This last spring was a | 
month late and few cases were shipped | 
before May 4. Still those who had good 
| berries did well. 

One colonist who had bought an 
improved farm sold $1,011 worth of berries 
from three acres, netting him $800. An- 
other netted $600 from about the same 
sized patch. “Boy’’ netted between $75 
and $100 from the bed he set on the sod, 
a little less than three-fourths of an 
acre, It is in much better condition now 
than ever. 
sides ready 


for next springs crop, and 
fall. 

The variety called ‘‘Lady Thompson” is 
used here almost exclusively; it is plant- 
ed out !n rows three or four feet apart, 
16 to 18 inches in row. The vines are kept 
well tilled and all runners cut off. They 
stool out in great bunches 12 to 18 inches 
across, and white with blossoms in 
spring. Here they begin blossoming any 
time after January 1. 


least, but send up more blossom stalks. 
A good season you can get scattering ber- 
ries long before shipping begins. 
Labor is cheap here on account of 
many negroes. We pay ic per quart for 
picking strawberries. The negro men 
work for 50c a day and board themselves, 
the day being any time from 6 to 7 in the 
morning until sundown. The women 
work for 30c to 35c at hoeing or washing 
or whatever one wants done. They seem 
to me to be remarkably honest; the col- 
jonists go to the beach for a week’s camp- 
ing out, leaving their houses with only 
ordinary fastenings and nothing is dis- 
turbed or taken; even watermelons lay 
}and rotted on the ground with a couple 
of colored men working just over’ the 
fence. 
; The natives, so far as I have met them, 
‘are kind and pleasant to new comers, 
but they are very non-progressive, being 
‘content to follow in the footstepas of 
their grandfathers. They raise few 
| vegetables and make no butter or very 
little; they milk any time the cows come 
| up, it may be at7 or 8 in the morning, or 
noon. They do not feed the cows and 
|when the calves are weaned the cows 
|cease to come up at all, and there is no 
| more milk. I found it quite a disappoint- 
| ment to be unable to get milk regularly. 
| The stock rustles for its living in the 
| woods the year round and is small and 
| bony. Feed of all kinds is scarce and 
high, the hay and corn in the market 
|here are brought from the north. Cow 
peas make fine hay and the northern 
men raise them by the acre, but the na- 








and all through those awful days of|ish of us to go where it was so “burn-|tives seem not to have known that. One 


scorching, shriveling, blazing sunshine, 
which burnt all hope out of even the 
stoutest heart and withered the last rem- 
nant of struggling vegetation, I lay, care- 
fully attended, among the sheets and 
blankets, too ‘“‘dead tired’’ even to care. 
It was not until the middle of August 
that I again took my place at the table 
and began a limited prowl about the 
rooms and the yard. 


The “boy” had left his engine in his | 
desert home in Southern California and | 


came home for his vacation, and gave us 
of his young strength in many needed 
works about the home and ‘ields, but I 
was too sick to visit with him until his 
“lay off’? was ended and he had to leave 
us. So I feel doubly defrauded of my 
cherished hopes. 


Red and russet, and yellow and brown, | 


the glory of autumn lies about us. 
forest aisles fairly blaze with the rich 
coloring and the still, sunny days are 
matchless. It seems a joy to live, as one 
looks abroad over the gay colored land- 
scape and drinks in the sweetness of the 
fields and forests. Flowers, too, light up 
the rugged hillsides and tangled waste 
lands—the brave, bright autumn flowers 
which no drouth can quite kill. 
so beautiful, so beautiful, 


The 


that for the 


moment one forgets the possibility of | 


hunger and cold in many an ill-provided 
household; but the crisp, chill airs that 
Sweep over the paling sunshine warn us 
of other things than glowing forest aisles. 

In the waning days of September I! 
spent a few days with our friend, Mrs. 
Helen M. Warner, in her pleasant Spring- 
field, Mo., home. You all know of course 
that “our Helen” is now the wife of a 
very estimable and scholarly gentleman 
and they seem very happy in the new 
life. They, too, are “talking farm” and 
hope to soon remove to their country 
home near Judsonia, Ark. Helen does not 
look a day older than she did in 1894, 
when we were working so industriously 
to get up the “best cook book on earth,” 
and if the testimony of friends and oth- 
ers who have used it is worth crediting, 
we succeeded. 

To those who kindly mention their in- 


It is all} 


| ing hot.””, Compare our summer ‘with | 


| theirs; they had weeks when the ther- | 


mometer stood at 110 degrees, with a 
| burning wind blowing and a drouth that 
| killed every green thing, no gardens rais- 


led there at all, and they had two days 


when the heat climbed to 113 and 114 de- | 


| grees, 

| There was never a drouth known here, 
|not what is meant by the word out west; 
sometimes it may be two or three weeks | 
rather dry. As a rule it rains here every 
few days, seldom all day rains, but sud- 
|den showers, that come up and rain 
without half trying. The soil here would 
not stand much drouth. They say it needs 
all the rain it gets. It is sandy and light, 
| dries rapidly, with little mud. The roads 
lare always good. 

To northern people the poverty of the 
| soil is very discouraging; it will produce 
little till the third year, yet sweet pota- 
toes, cow peas, soy beans and some other 
crops can be planted on fresh broken land 
| and yield very good crops; and a few 
crops of cowpeas bring the land up to 
good shape for almost anything. 

| IL am here visiting “Boy,” our young 
|bachelor, who came here two years ago 
to engage in intensive farming, trucking 
jand fruit growing. After staying long 
enough to get somewhat acquainted with 
the country before buying, he chose a 
nice rolling piece of land capable of easy 
drainage, rolled up his sleeves and set his 
ax swinging. It is a long, tough pull of 
hard work from the forest to fine straw- 
berry beds, but “Boy’’ has accomplished 
it by patient, persistent perseverance, He 
is a born agriculturist and horticulturist, 
a lover of the soil and its fruits, and has 
already the beginning of an orchard, ap- 
ples, peaches, pears, plums in good vari- 
eties growing finely, and quite a little 
vineyard of best kinds of grapes. 

His main object though is _ raising 
strawberries, and the first thing he did 
after buying the land was to cut the scat- 
tering trees from one of the hollows, put 
a covered ditch through it, turned over 
the sod of coarse Savannah grass and 
planted out a strawberry bed. Failure 
was plentifully predicted for him, but he 
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jman said, “I've always raised a little 
patch of cow peas for use in family, but 
{didn’t know they made good feed for 
| stock.”’ 

| Many of the grown men and women 
cannot read and write, though I am told 
the children all do as a rule, which is 
| hopeful for the future. 

The country looks barren and poverty- 
| stricken to one accustomed to the large, | 
orderly, well tilled farms of Lllinois. 
a ride of nine or ten miles on one of the 
principal county roads we saw only one 
house that had ever been painted, or that | 
the surroundings looked in a thrifty con- 
dition. 

The houses are all alike, one 
steep roof, chimney for fireplace at one 
or both ends, low porch, small windows, 
often without glass and closed by means 
or wooden shutters that are usually but 
toned back. They all set their houses up 
on posts three or four feet high, with | 
nothing to break the view beneath, which 
seems to be a kind of storehouse. The 
yards are all bare of grass and look 
melancholy in the extreme, and yet they 
somehow fit the rickety, sad colored 
houses. This is out in the country. They 
have some smart places in the little coun- 
ty seat which I am told is 130 years old. 
If so, it has been indulging in a long Rip 
Van Winkle sleep and is just now rub- 
bing its eyes open and preparing to wake 
up. 

On the whole I have come to like it here 
with the exception of the chills and fe- 
ver, which are very prevalent in the sum- 
mer months. There is very little winter, 
only about six weeks of frost, and you 
ean have the hardier vegetables fresh 
from the garden all the time. Two years 
this fall they picked peas the 3d of De- 
cember. One of the colonists said: ‘You 
can grow anything here that they can 
grow in the north and a great many 
things they cannot grow.’’ He raised 50 
bushels of corn to the acre last year. You 
have two crops of Irish potatoes and as 
large and fine as any if the land is in 
good condition. 

We have not moved yet and will not 
perhaps until the farm is in cultivation. 
We want to plant a grove of nut trees; 
we have 30 sweet American chestnut 
trees, one Japan and one giant Spanish 
chestnut, all doing well. 

I would like to ask Judge Miller if he 
will have nuts to sell this fall, chestnut, 
pecans or others, or if he can put us in 
the way of getting pecans to plant from 
reliable persons. I have been told those 
in the market are usually worthless to 
plant. 

I have not seen the old RURAL 
WORLD for a long time. I hope I have 
not missed any of the Home Circle por- 
traits; I think much of them and pre- 
serve them all. I am going to send mine 
when I get home. I:have some that were 





sending out 13 to 15 car loads | 
They have buyers by the dozen | 


the market | 


the | 


net for | 


old | 


He has an acre or more be- | 


intends putting out one or two acres this | 


If they are killed | 
down by frost they don’t mind in the} 


sO | 


In | 


taken just before I came away, that I 
think are good, but our photographer is 
not satisfied with them and objects to 
my sending one to Mr. Wm. J. Kirkpat- 
rick, the musical composer,whose work 
is known the world over, and who wishes 
one of my pictures for his collection of 
hymn writers and composers (he handles 
my hymns). If these pictures I have are 
not good enough to send to Philadelphia 
they are not good enough for our Home 
Circle. By the way, how delighted we 
| would all be with the picture of our Mrs, 
| Editor. Will she not please give it to us, 
lie she has not done so in the months I 
|have been “living in the woods?” I[ 
| sigh for Idyll’s graphic pen, in trying to 
| sive you some idea of the country here, 
land especially to describe the wild flow- 
|ers, the splendid roses and grand old 
ocean, all of which must wait another 
}time as this I fear is too long now. 
“WIFE OF SORGHUMITE.” 





We have missed Wife 
and are much pleased with this 
tion of southern life in these 
colonies. We hope she will still give us 
more of the new, old south. Yes, 
have the photo just as soon as the good 
one is secured, 


| descrip- 


HER NAME. 
“I'm losted! Could you find me please?” 
| Poor little frightened baby! 
|The wind had tossed her golden fleece, 
The stones had scratched her dimpled 

knees; 

lI stooped and lifted her with ease, 
And b enctly whispered, ‘‘Maybe.”’ 


“Tell me your name, my little maid, 
i! can’t find you without it." 
“My name is Shiny Eyes,"’ she said, 
“Yes, but you last?’ She shook her head. 
Pu to my house ’ey never said 
| single fing about it.” 


|“But, dear,” I 


said, ‘“‘what is your 
name?” 
| “Why, didn’t you hear me tell you? 
Dust Shiny Eyes." A_ bright. thought 
came: 
|“Yes, when you're good; but when they 
| blame 


| You, little one, is it just the same 
| When mamma has to scold you?" 
| 
| “My mamma never scolds,” 
A little blush ensuing, 
“'Cept when I've been a-frowing stones, 
And then she says’ (the culprit owns), 
‘“‘Mehitable Sapphira Jones, 
What has you been a-doing?” 

—Anna Burnham. 


she moans, 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 











Mr. A. 8. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn, (the clothier), says if any sufferer 
from kidney, bladder or kindred Uiseases 
will write to him he will tell them how 
he was cured. He has nothing to sell or 
give, just directs you to a home cure that 
does the work. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

CAVE REMINISCENT SKETCHES. 





The Hermit. 


Very many years ago, in fact so long 
ago that all this region was a trackless 
forest, abounding in wild game and en- 
veloped in a solitude that was almost 
painful in its silence, a recluse, or hermit, 
made Cave Hollow a retreat and habita- 
tion and lived a solitary life. His habits 
were crude, his wants few and his life 
a daily routine of sameness. 

He was indeed a modern Crusoe, with 
the difference that he was surrounded by 
an almost impenetrable forest instead of 
the waves of the ocean. Thus he lived 
alone and subsisted on game and wild 
honey. How many years he had thus liv- 
ed has never been known, but it must 
have been through many decades, for 
when he was discovered his hair hung 
far down on his back, his beard reached 
nearly to his knees and all were of a 
snowy whiteness. His garb was uncouth, 
his feet were shoeless and his head hat- 
less. His abiding place in and around 
the cave was of primitive construction 
and as nearly bare of comfort as possi- 
ble for existence. 

His retreat was discovered by the mer- 
jest accident. A party of hunters on the 
trail of a deer, encountered the head of 
the hollow and running north through it 
came upon the abode of the hermit. He 
ranean much trepidation and seemed to 
jhave lost nearly all knowledge of lan- 
guage, which, with his obstinacy in re- 
| vealing any part of the history of his 
|past life, gave him a sense of mystery 
|that was awe inspiring. They were hope- 
jlessly confounded by his appearance and 
| secrecy and believed him to be a relic of 
| years long agone. 

They reported the discovery at one of 
| the relay stations on the National road. 
A posse of men started on a tour of in- 
| spection, were lost several times, finallly 
; Succeeded in reaching their destination. 
| The hermit had disappeared and left no 
jtrace of whither he went. He left suffi- 
| cient evidence of his life in the hollow to 
substantiate the veracity of his discov- 
erers. 





hermitage remains a sealed book to hu- 
manity. DYPE. 


Effingham Co., Ill. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
WHY NOT BE FAIR? 


Had President McKinley not died at the 
hands of an assassin a great majority of 
our citizens would never have known of 
his many excellent qualities. It is a pity 
that in our political campaigns so many 
newspapers magnify the failings and 
weaknesses of the candidates of the op- 
posite party. Were one to believe all that 
is said about them, we would wonder how 
in the world they ever were so fortunate 
as to be nominated for their positions, 
and were they to be elected they would 
be utterly unfit to fill the office. 

For many years, as a dealer, I sold 
newspapers of all kinds, and during a 
campaign it would be amusing to see 
how the papers of each party would try 
to construe a press report of news to fa- 
vor its side, when in reality it favored 
neither. 

During a heated campaign one cannot 
depend upon everything that is printed as 
being the gospel truth. In order to ar- 
rive at the true status of a matter one 
has to read both sides, strike an average 
and then guess at it, or wait for some 
religious paper or disinterested party to 
tell the plain truth about it. 

We would hail with delight the advent 
of political campaigning when appeals to 
personal weaknesses and passions would 
be no longer tolerated, when the princi- 
ples of the parties and true statesman- 
ship shall be the battlefields on which 
each party should stand or fall. 

Red Top Farm. Cc. A. BIRD. 
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He has never been heard of since | 
and his life previous to and during his | 
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LION COFFEE 


is all coffee—pure coffee— 
ceed and of delicious flavor. 
Some coffees are varnished with 
a cheap coating of eggs, glue or 
—_ equally noxious substances. 


he sea. hed package las insures uniform 
zhaces an 





Poultry 


OF GREEN BONE FOR POUL- 
TRY. 





VALUE 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The various 
feeds available on the farm for poultry 
have been much discussed. Their value 
for egg production and preparing fowls 
for market have all been tested. But 
on many farms and at their adjoining 
towns one of the very best foods has 
been utterly wasted or not used until 
much of its value was lost. This is the 
fresh green bone offal of butchering time, 
that of the chickens used in the home 
and that at the butcher's establishment 
near you. These bones if secured when 
fresh, before they are spoiled, will give 
profitable results if fed to poultry. 

Green bone contains both lime and 
phosphorus, which make it a most valu- 
able food for both young and old fowls. 

YOUNG CHICKS.—These need such 
food to build up a good bone framework. 
Many losses have been sustained by leg 
weakness caused by lack of such nutri- 
tious food. The nitrogenous substance in 
fresh bone enables the chicks to feather 
sooner. 

THE 
laying 


LAYING HEN.—During the egg 
period, where bone is fed, there 
are no soft shelled eggs and lime is fur- 
nished for shells in the very best form. 
The yolk is extremely rich in phosphorus 
and carries a large amount of lime—in 
fact it is the part that contributes large- 
ly to the formation of bone. It is stated 
that a good hen will produce five or six 
times her weight of eggs in a year. The 
average weight of an egg is two ounces, 
and about 12 per cent of it is shell. From 
these facts it will be seen that green cut 
bone is of great value to laying hens. If 
the children of Israel couldn’t make 
bricks without straw neither can our lit- 
tle feathered friend—the hen-rlay eggs 
without proper egg material. Then, it 
will also furnish needed grit to aid in di- 
gesting other foods. 

THE MOULTING HEN—As the growth 
of new feathers takes from the fowl the 
necessary elements for the production of 
feathers, the food should be highly nitro- 
genous, and meat, fresh bones from the 
butcher and milk are preferred. 

HOW FED.—The cut bone may be mix- 
ed with soft food or may be given sep- 
arately by itself. Many poultry raisers 
report best results from feeding it in a 
warm mash in the morning. First cook- 
ing the bone and mixing the mash wit 
the soup, then adding the cut bone which 
has been reduced to pieces that’ the 
chickens can use by being put through a 
bone cutter. The important thing is to 
feed fresh cut bone in liberal quantities, 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo. 


THE HISTORY OF A 
ROCK HEN. 


PLYMOUTH 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We have had 
in the RURAL WORLD an account of 
Kinder’s “freak hen’ and of Polly 
Smith’s ‘“‘wonderful hen,’ both mongrels, 

I wish to tell the “chicken cranks” the 
story of a plain standard bred Barred 
Plymouth Rock hen. I cannot tell her 
pedigree further than to say I have stock 
from as good Plymouth Rocks as_ the 
state affords. (I am not in the poultry 
business nor do I have breeding stock or 
eggs for sale), nor can I tell whether she 
was hatched in the incubator or in a 
stolen nest out in the weeds. Indeed, I 
had no knowledge of this particular hen 
till about September 1, 1900. About that 
time I went into the kitchen one day and 
found this hen standing near the cook 
stove, and asked my wife, ‘““‘Why don’t 
you fire that hen out of here?” She re- 
plied, “She came in yesterday while we 
were all out, made a nest in the wood 
box and laid. Let her alone, for she has 
come in again to lay.” 

As I knew it was useless to try to man- 
age both a woman and a hen, I said no 
more and Biddy, that is what my wife 








While they are accumulating knowledge 
on the profound sciences, are often so 

orant of their own natures that they 
io local disease to fasten on them to 
the ruin of the general health. Back- 
ache, headache, nervousness, point to a 
disordered or diseased local condition 


which should have prompt attention. 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite iption may 
be relied upon as a perfect regulator. It 


stops enfeebling drains, heals inflamma- 
tion and ulceration, and cures female 
weakness. /¢ makes weak women sirong 
and sick women well. 

There is no alcohol in “ Favorite Pre- 
scription” and it is entirely free from 
opium, cocaine and all other narcotics. 


"Your letter just ved,” writes Miss Rose 
Kilfether, of ofS rpnack St., German- 
town, Philade _ Ha ae “Words fail to 
express how t ro Fs for Pot 
— 8 must a fess that oe of 
been using ir mi ne 

peor | it to be the m ee wonderful and West 
remedy for ry trouble that I ever have 
tried. Sorry I ‘Fa 
Prescription ’ fs ago.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser is sent free on receipt of 21 one- 


cent stamps to pay expense of mail 
aie, ‘Addveas "Dr. Pe raccn, bak 
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eatlaned pay the 


needed for the home an 
price; also, our plan for 
Address BEULAH 





and 38 inches hi It comes 

in white enamel only. The spring is of woven quality. 
The mattress is excelsior. cotton top, syed tick, wiicel tuftes. You 
could not buy this A 1 for less’ than ours We will 
ship it to geod on ee S cattestony refund your mon- 
or upon rece tie will ship tt. 0. D. to your nemest freight 
oft ce with full Peftaasion to examlae it; if you do not find it the best 

mattress for th return it to us, and if 
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you are 
ht charges. Send a 
ie showing every article ae Jou name 
fring yous factory 
present 
SCAN TILE CO. (Incorporated) St. Louis, Mo. 
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rangements;’’ a postal card w ll get it. 


Great Majestic 


It is made in sizes and styles to 
DON’T FAIL to get our NEW BOOKLET 


The Only Perfect 
Range Constructed. 


We represent here one of our six hole 
ranges, equipped with a 15 gallon all cop. 
per reservoir, nickeled outside and tinned 
inside. For country homes this is the 
only range; it heats water quickly and in 
quantity sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses; just below this reservoir you will 
notice a lever, this lever controls a device 
for keeping the reservoir tight against the 
fire plate, by a simple movement of this 
lever the reservoir ean be moved slightly 
from the fire plate, thus preventing the 
annoyance which would result when the 
water steams or boils. 


THE MAJESTIC 


will save money in fuel, will work with 
hard or soft coal or wood, does not clog 
with ashes or clinkers and is air tight and 
dust proof. All breakable parts are made 
of malleable iron, and not cast iron; abou 
the oven it is lined with asbestos "board 
(not paper), and all joints are riveted, 
itvb . TY taste or need. 

© ut Ranges and Kitchen Ar- 

<Gods8o 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., 2013 Morgan St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 








calls the hen, became one of the house- 
hold. 

She continued to lay in that wood box, 
not at intervals, but regularly, till March 
9, 11. It rained during the afternoon 
and night of that day till nearly mid- 
night, when it began to snow and con- 
tinued till nearly noon on the 10th. 

About the time it quit snowing I found 
the hen lying wet and cold. under a cedar 
tree, in which she had roosted all winter, 
so nearly chilled to death that she could 
not walk. I took her up, carried her into 
the kitchen and said to my wife, “I think 
Biddy is about ready to pass in her 
checks.” My wife is the chicken doctor 
of the family and she took charge of Bid- 
dy. Our kitchen is 22x20 feet, having an 
open fireplace in one end. My wife laid 
the hen upon the hearth before the fire 
and there she remained the remainder of 
the day. In the evening we placed a box 
with some straw in it under the table on 
which my secretary stands and put the 
hen in it. My wife kept her in the house 
four or five days, till she was able to go 
outdoors again. 

She laid her next egg March 2% and con- 
tinued to lay regularly till the 4th ult. 
Then she concluded that she wanted to 
sit. As it was too late in the to 


ale 4 - a men oe Yt 


LIFE OF WILLIAM ‘WCKINLEY 


thentie Life of President Me- 
Kinley item o Hon. J. R. YounG, formerly 
clerk Senate. Every period to tragic end 
brilliantly ‘depicted. Filled with beautiful half-tone 

GEN} with portraits of our Leading Statesmen. 
AGE NTS ap agents can earn small fortune sell- 





this book. Beats all others as quick 
WANTED ah. Agents’ terms most liberal ever 
offered. This is the opportunity of your life. Send 
10 cents EN V's | ia Me De oa. a to-d ay. 


McKIN waters, Lastedieh tice 
i exe0. ive, Li} ca. ze 
ORIAL PICTURE, 6x20. Goes like wildfire. 


Agents make 500 per cout. profit. Send 25 cents for 
sample picture. Addre: 


THE Cco., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 

OF OUR ELEcTRO OzoN1zZED MEDICINE 
FOR THE SURE 

of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 

write, J, 0. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis, 


Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 
Heating of Dwelling on aan, 
Houses and Public Buildings wi the 
steam or hot water system. 


Write for Prices. 














allow her that privilege, my wife remov- 
ed her nest for a few days, after which it 
was put back and Biddy resumed busi- 
ness at the old stand on the 19th ult. Part 
of the time this hen laid every day, part 
of the time on each alternate day. 

I would like to say something about 
Mr. Kinder’s conclusions concerning his 
“freak’s’”’ unusual traits, but will refrain 
from doing so because I do not care to 
stir that gentleman up again. So I leave 
the “cranks” to judge between his 
“freak” and my Plymouth Rock. 

A writer in an exchange says: “The 
feed for the layers must consist mostly of 
wheat or wheat products,’ but this hen 
was fed corn exclusively till recently. 
Now she gets wheat because it is more 
plentiful than corn. During the fall and 
winter she, with my other hens, had the 
run of two acres of fall wheat. Aside 
from this and the corn she had only what 
she could pick up about the place. I have 
read that fire in a poultry house is about 
as bad as poison for the fowls, but during 
the winter this hen would lie down before 
the fire, which she seemed to enjoy, and 
it certainly did not injure her. 

St. Clair Co., Mo. A. CALHOUN. 





THE “SUCCESSFUL” BRANCHING 
OUT. 
Perhaps one of the strongest argu- 


ments in favor of the use of the Incu- 
bator, is the immense success and 
growth of some of the more successful 
firms. People would not buy incubators 
as they have been buying them by the 
thousands, if they were not as near per- 
fect as it is possible to make them. One 
of the firms who are deservingly getting 
a large slice of this success is the Des 
Moines Incubator with their famous ‘‘Suc- 
cessful’ Incubators and Brooders. 

This business is growing so rapidly that 
they have found it necessary to open 4 
branch office at 101 and 106 Erie St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to enable them to take care 
of the -arge eastern business that is 
coming to them. Buffalo is chosen be- 
cause of its central location, facilities 
for shipping, and low freight rates, all 
of which will materially benefit purchas- 
ers of Successful machines. 

This office is in charge of Mr. William 
Cc. Denny, who needs very little introduc- 
tion to most of our readers. A master 
mechanic in the hatching and raising of 
poultry, as well as secretary and treas- 
urer and pioneer organizer of the Buff 
Rock Club. He is at the same time a 
broad “fourteen carat’’ business man. 
You eastern fellows will be taken care 
of in a way that will warm the cockles 
of your hearts when you visit the Suc- 
cessful plant at Buffalo, and you are 
invited to make this your headquarters 
when in Buffalo. If you are not planning 
to be in Buffalo in the near future, write 
Mr. Denny a letter. He will gladly sup- 
ply any information you may want on the 
artificial hatching and raising of poultry. 

Finally let us say that the Successful 
machines for 1901-1902 are up to the high 
standards always set by this house, and 
are backed up by an unqualified and 
unequivocal guarantee. Write and let 
them tell you their story. 


Letter Heads, Bill Heads, Envelopes, 


Business Cards Etc., Etc. 
printed at lowest prices. Write and tell us what 
ou Wi 


ant. 
NDEBX PRINTING COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


1427: 


Cards, 
for ail. 0! O CARD 00., Cabin, OIG. 











Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparent, Es- 
gort & Acquaintance Cards, Ne we tg md 

















most durable, cheapest 
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oe steadily at one time can- 
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POULTRY. 


WHITE and buff P. Rocks. 
right. Mrs. J. E. May, Wilsoo, Mo, 
Silver and a bya Bronze 


BEAUTIFUL Turkeys. rs. E. Creel, Oarroll- 


ten, Mo. R. F. D. No. 2. goat free. 





Stock O. K. Prices 








BUFF ROCKS, 5.2, "amare Sam 





CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


Young and old neh for sale now at the pee 
FARM. Brown and White Leghorn, B: 
White P. Rock. Black ean and Bronze Terkene. 


Eggs half price. OrrcuLa 
E. GEER, Far Farmington, Mo. 





5 Beautiful as an 
Useful as any that Sele ko | Brea 
$. or. Young stock forsale.) by 
Nepenthe Powlisy wg ows New Florence, Mo. 





1882. FINE BIRDS. 1901 
Satisfaction B. Ply. Roc ker 3. L Weand 

‘yan lottes. 
will do Pe ig? T nkED- Camp Pornr, They 





Rocky Hill 2 Bower Farm 
has for sale Barred P Rocks, Silver White and Buff 
Wyandottes, Bronze Turke and Pekin Ducks. Good 
breeders and show birds very low prices for qual- 
ity. Satisfaction or money back. Stock realy to 
ship. OHN A. SHAW. 


McKittrick, Mo. 


E. R. KOONTZ, RICHARDS, MO., 


Breeder of high class 5 4 - Turkeys, Silver L 
Wyandottes and Barred P. 











MRS. E. A. CREEL, CARROLLTON, 
MO., has for sale Silver and Golden Wy- 
andotte chickens, which are large and 
finely marked, and is prepared to fill 
orders for single birds, pairs, or breeding 
pens, for exhibition purposes, for the fall 
or winter shows. 
prices, etc. 


The advantage of plenty of fowls for 
table use is readily understood by the 
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EVERY ONE\ WES, 
FASOND™ LO NGEST. 


MADE BYCHARTER OAK STOVE * RANGE CO.stiovis] 
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“PainXilver 


(PERRY DAvis".) 
Used Internally and Externally. « | 
7 Two Sizes, 2c. and 50c. botties 


PTUR 
Reet Cured 


— PAIN. NO DANGER 
NO PAY UNTIL CURED. 


W. A. LEWIN, M.D. °“su"teect"s.* 
FOR SALE 


26 registered Shropshire bucks from 














one to-three years old, mostly year- | 


lings; 20 buck lambs; would sell 48 
registered ewes; reduction made on 
five or more to one buyer. Low down. 
Address 


H. C. TAYLOR, Keping, Saline Co., Mo. 





WORMS KILL YOUR SHEEP. 


by { - Ag remove the worms and save your sheep | 


EXCELSIOR WORM POWDER, 


will do this and save you many dollars’ worth of 
stock. Price 7 lbs $1.80 with Tiveral discount to 
agents. Send for our new booklet, it contains much 
valuable AOS. BOX 


BROS., BOX B, Galesburg, Michigan 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 
for sale or trade for one as good. 


Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 

istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, no 
to answer. 

wor D. Burruss, R. F. D. 2, Carrollton, Illinois 


MERINO “"“and Delaine. 


Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best purpose 
sheep. 100 fine brood ewes, shear es 10 to 20 Ibs. 
at $5.00 for ons sale. Extra ram 
. E Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo. 











American 





South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 


Either sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 


or address Cc. A. COE. 
uxvasse, Mo. 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP Oldest flock in the state. 
bargai ‘Addsecs TAMES : TURNER. 

lamb: ress 

Box mie ' 0% Shelbyville, Mo 


PRIZE WINNING CHESTER WHITES 


of both sexes, and any age, bred and for sale by 


J. M. KETCHAM & SONS, 
LOVE LAKE, M 


IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 
of all on both sexes for sale. ist. prize aged 
boar Mo. State Show as well as four other vyriaeecall 
on or rane 











H. RAUSONER & SON, 
ASHTON, MO. 





BERKSHIRES. 


Walnut Grove Herd 


Big boned English Berkshire. Some Choice Spring 
boars for sale, Ready now for service. 


H. R. JACKSON, Prop., 
Benton, Illinois. 








LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—§8.0 buys 
a pig of either sex; eas of breeding. 
P. R. Chickens; White Turke: 

‘GEO. W. SH, Monett, Mo. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





175 LB Mga? ready for gg By =F = 


——_ to record 

Gite game fellows. Satisfaction or your money back. 
kind and same price. 

St. Jacob, Ill. 


Spies, Breeding Co., 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 

cette te re tire Sinan ats 

Young stock ‘for eae at all ~ 








A nice lot of fall 


, sired by Mis- 
'* souri’s Black U. 
are Look Me 


, 8. and C. 
Grer'ana B. U. 8. 


J. E.S 
Hantsville, andorph Co., Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


wthy, heavy-boned, March and 
‘April boars and sows, sired a Chm. 
Kings U. 8. 14260" a6 out of t- ; also 

Angus cattle. J. P. VISSE G, Box 13, a Melville, 









Illinois (Near St. Louis). 


WALNUT VALLEY FARM HERD : 





¢ Poland-China Swine. 
(aM ning J are vies tially’ fasited 


of leading strains. 
to inspect st ne eS GLLEN, Monett, Mo. 
01 


POLAND-CHINAS. Stkoees Raat: 


vidual merit combi 
R. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ml. 








DUROC-JERSEYS. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 








BIG 2 HERDS 2 Pasco peaey, and Chester White 


individuals. No screen- 
ings crated. Write or let Pet 
YNES, Ames, Il. 


" interested in the Pig Pen columns. 


‘ot | 


The Pig Pen 





FEEDING SHOATS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 


I have been 

As l 

|have failed to see any food rations for 

| shoats weighing from sixty to one hun- 

|dred pounds, I would be much pleased to 
have some feeder give his experience with 
| pigs of these weights. M. M. LINDLEY 

| Fountain Co., Ind. 








| SELECTING A BOAR. 


The late James Riley, Thornton, Ind., 
wrote: . 
A great many farmers and breeders 


make a great mistake in selecting the 
They wait until they need 
|the boar for service, and then, late in 
the season, open correspondence with 
several breeders for a boar large enough 
for service. When the breeder receives 
such inquiries all the best pigs have been 
sold and only the culls remain to select 
from. The result is a boar is ordered, and 
does not prove satisfactory. The buyer 
can do no better and the inferior boar is 
used in the herd and a lot of inferior pigs 
jis the result. The proper way to insure 
the best results is to select the breeding 
boar when a pig. The formation of the 
sows to be bred should be carefully 
studied, and the boar should be selected 
ito counteract and improve any defect in 
the sows. If the sows or a considerable 
| portion of them should be a little deficient 
in back, then a boar with extra good back 
should be selected. Breeding is a science 
and requires a great deal of study to. 
make the proper crosses. 

Every breeder should become familiar 
with the standard of the breeds in which 
he is interested, so as to be able to de- 
tect any defect in the breeding animals, 
and learn to discriminate between the es- 
sehtial points and the non-essential. For 
instance, some tenderfoot breeders would 
not use a boar in their herd that was not 
marked exactly perfect to a hair. This 
is the color craze. A great many new 
breeders are liable to be led off into this 
fool craze, and sustain heavy loss in con- 
sequence. 

The youngest breeder in the United 
States will never live to see an entire 
herd perfectly marked. It is not very im- 
portant, and we should use our uttermost 
endeavor to improve the chest, back, 
loin, feet, head and jowl. 


breeding boar. 





WHAT AND HOW TO FEED. 





I have been raising swine nearly 20 
years and certainly have learned some- 
thing, says Chas. Griffith in “Swine 
Advocate.” One year ago I paid for 
ship stuff alone about $15 per week to 
feed my young pigs. But I am feeding 
ja great deal cheaper feed and think it 
jis better and richer feed. It is tms: 
| First, I shell my corn with sheller, then 
i grind it into meal with my grinder; 
|then I throw the meal into barrels and 
|put some water on it; then I fire up my 
ea |Steam engine and cook it into mush or 
| rather thin slop. I will say this: I 
/never struck any kind of feed before that 
| pigs would eat as young as they do this, 
'and like it as well and grow as fast. 

I shipped pigs fed in this way that 
|weighed sixty and sixty-five pounds at 
|two months and five days old. Of course, 
I well remember that some of our readers 
{think there is nothing in cooking feed for 
| hogs, and if they should gain only a lit- 
|tle more, would be ready to say it was 
jon account of better attention and bet- 
‘ter care. So if cooking tne feed will make 
|us look after our hogs better, let’s try it. 
{I am in favor of trying anything that 
iwill cause us to produce a few more 
pounds of pork in a little less time. 








FATTENING HOGS RAPIDLY. 

My pigs are farrowed in April and May, 
and the brood sows run on a good clover 
pasture during the following summer. 
They also run in a nice grove where they 
find plenty of shade during hot days. I 
feed equal parts oats, wheat and barley 
to my brood sows during the summer, and 
usually »ome ear corn, writes a corre- 
spondent in the “O. J. Farmer.’”’ I have 
a feeding house with a plank platform 
and also slop troughs which hold about 
90 pails of water. Water is supplied 
from a cattle tank by means of a %-inch 
pipe. In winter a tank heater is used to 
keep the water from freezing. Plenty 
of feed is kept in the troughs during July 
and August, so that young shoats. will 
learn to eat. 

About December 1 the young hogs are 
ut on full feed. The ration consists of 
ear corn and a mixture of shelled corn, 
wheat, oats and barley soaked in a slop 
tank, but never allowed to sour. Ashes 
and salt are kept on the platform reg- 


ularly, which tends to keep the pigs 
healthy. I have never had a case of 
cholera. By December 1 the hogs are 


shipped to the Chicago market, where 
they seldom fail to bring about the high- 
est price. My shrinkage is very small. 
For shelter, a wooden shed is used, as the 
animals kept in this are not as lianie to 
contract cold as when confined in a 
basement barn. Poland-Chinas crossea 
with Chester-Whites make a fine market 
hog, ready for sale when eight or nine 
months old. 





A PIG IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 





Some interesting experiments with lit- 





Duroe-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! mm. Me 


—" me or adi ay ig *. my 


tle pigs have been made recently by a 
scientist at Copenhagen, Doctor Henri- 
ques. He has learned that the adipose 
deposit is more dense deep in body than 





Thoroughbred Duroc-Je 
rE le prices. wis W. Hassmann 
East Alton, Til. 


Its and = shoats for sale at 


near the surface, and has there a higher 
melting point. 

One little pig he brought up in a barn 
and, the season being winter, it was ex- 











CHOICE POLAND-CHINA SPRING PIGS 


Wei 


rite your wants an 


simply O. K., 1st po yearling boar Mo. State Fair ’91. and other great boars. 
come and see them. 


JOHN L. CLARK, Bolivar Mo. 








ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class 
ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable 
satisfactorily from any standpoint. 


Address 


and medium elass does and a few old fash- 
price. -I am in a position to fill any orders 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 


Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 


W. H. KER, Prai 


rie du Rocher, Ills. 








Cedar Lawn, 


oe ee and Shorthorn 


Breeder of 
Bronze rete eels and 


E. H. Rodgers, 
Proprietor. 


Cattle. Also Mammoth 
BUNCETON, MO. 





posed to Arctic conditions. The second 
little pig he kept in a hot room, the con- 
ditions being to all intents and purposes 
tropical. The third little pig he sewed 
up in a garment of sheepskin, with the 
wool-side inside. All of them were fed 
on the samé quantity of corn, and the 
end of three months the three little pigs 
were killed. 

It was found that the Arctic pig had 
fat of a different density and melting 
point 7rom the others; the cold had made 
its density less, and its melting point 
lower than in the case of the tropical pig 
or of the pig in sheep's clothing. The 
difference was very marked, indeed, and 
it confirmed Doctor Henriques’ idea that 
it was all a matter of temperature. The 
fat of the tropical pig was about the 
same as that of the pig in sheep's cloth- 
in. The moral to be drawn from these 
experimeats seems to be that if the 
farmer wants a pig to acquire that fat 
he must keep the animal where it is 
warm.—Saturday Evening Post. 





SWINE 


St. Louis 


AWARDS 


At the Fair. 
Following are some of the 
hogs at the St. Louis Fair: 


POLAND-CHINA—Burgess Brothers & 


awards on 


Company, five firsts, two seconds; B. F. 
Dorsey & Son, Perry, Ill., four firsts, 
four seconds; Jacob Studt, Jr., Studt 


Station, Mo., one first. 

BERKSHIRE—Thomas Teal & Son, 
Utica, Ia., five firsts, two seconds; A. 
Crawford, Columbus Grove, O., two firsts, 
four seconds; J. F. Pollard, Fulton, Mo., 
two firsts, one second; Henry Jackson, 
Benton, Ill, one first. 


VICTORIA—Davis Brothers of Dyer, 
Ind., three firsts, one second; George 
Merchorn of Selina, O., four firsts, two 
seconds. 

Breeders’ ring—George Meichorn, five 
firsts; Davis Brothers, one first. 


CHESTER WHITE—M. B. Newburn of 
Hennepin, Ill, thirteen firsts, three sec- 


onds; Dorsey Brothers, five firsts, three 
seconds. 

DUROC-JERSEY—Walter & Co. of Leb- 
anon, O., thirteen firsts, two seconds; 


Grone & Sor of Rushville, Ill., four firsts, 
four seconds; J. D. Carkson of Ballwin, 


25646, owned by M. A. Kraschel; second 
to animal owned by N. B. Cutler; third 
to Lady Zola, owned by Richard Rhiel & 
Co. 

Champion boar, any age—Premium to 
George W. Trone & Sons. 

Sow any age—Premium to O. Walter & 
Co. 

Breeders’ rings—Boar and three sows 
over 1 year—First to George W. Trone & 
Sons; second to O. Walter & Co. 

Boar and three sows over 1 year, bred 
by exhibitor—First to O. Walter & Co.; 
second to George W. Trone & Sons. 

Boar and three sows under 1 year—First 
to O. Walter & Co.; second to N, B. 
Cutler. 

Boar and three sows under 1 year, bred 
by exhibitor—First to O. Walter & Co.; 
second to George W. Trone & Sons. 

Four pigs under 6 months, produce of 
same sow—First to Richard Rhiel & 
Co.; second to N. B. Cutler. 

Four swine, get of same boar, bred by 
exhibitor—First to O. Walter & Co.; sec- 
ond to O. Walter & Co. 

CHESTER WHITE. 

Boar 2 years old or over—First to World 
Beater 10521, owned by Dorsey Bros., 
Perry, Ill.; second to Hero 10179, owned 
by M. E. Newburn, Hennepin, Ill. 

Boar 1 and under 2—Fkuirst to Prince E 
4th, owned by M. E. Newburn; second to 
Prince E. 3d, owned by M. E. Newburn; 
third to Star Chief 11567, owned by Dor- 
sey Bros. 

Boar 6 and under 12 months—First to 
Royal 11569, owned by Dorsey Bros.; sec- 
ond to animal owned by M. E. Newburn; 
third to Chief Comanche 7407, owned by 
Charles D., Knoxville, Ill, 

Boar under 6 months—First to animal 
owned by Dorsey Bros.; second to animal 
owned by Dorsey Bros.; third to animal 
owned by M. E. Newburn. 

Sow 2 years old or over—First to Rose 
W. 2d 10456, owned by M. E. Newburn; 
second to Dexter Park Lady 10440, owned 
by Dorsey Bros.; third to Promise 4th 
10468, owned by M. E. Newburn. 

Sow 1 and under 2—First to Lady E., 
owned by M. E. Newburn; second to Lady 
E. 24d, owned by M. E. Newburn; third 
to Fancy 19438, owned by Dorsey Bros. 

Sow 6 and under 12 months—First to 
Flora 20188, owned by Dorsey Bros.; sec- 
ond to Lady N. 20192, owned by Dorsey 
Bros.; third to animal owned by M. E. 





Mo., one first, one second. 
ESSEX—M. A. Miller of Belleville, Il., 
eight firsts, three seconds; A. C. Green & 
Son of Winchester, Ind., seven firsts, five 
seconds; Davis Brothers, two firsts. 
Son of Utica, N. Y., one first. 
ILLINOIS FAIR AWARDS 
AT ILLINOIS STATE 
POLAND-CHINA. 
Boar 2 years old or over—First to Ideal 
Tecumseh 50997, owned by John Hedges & 
Son, Pana, Ill.; second to animal owned 
by E. W. Monnier, Elizabeth, Ill.; third 
to T. R. Perfection, owned by F. M. Mc- 
Diarmid, Cumberland, Iowa. 
Boar 1 and under 2—First to Correction 
26466, owned by F. M. Lail, Marshall, Mo.; 
second to Kemp’s Perfection, owned by 
James M. Kemp, Kenney, IIl.; third to 
Lamplighter, owned by Winn & Martin, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Boar 6 and under 12 months—First to 
Champion Perfection 61939, owned by J. 
A. Rosenbery, Goodwine, Ill.; second to 
Perfect Lad, owned by Winn & Martin; 
third to animal owned by Burgess Bros. 
& Co., Dement, IIl. 

Boar under 6 months old—First to ani- 
mal owned by Harcourt & Johnston, New 
Augusta, Ind.; second to animal owned 
by W. C. Williams & Co., Knightstown, 
Ind.; third to animal owned by W.-C. 
Bainter, La Harpe, Ill. 

Sow 2 years old or over—First to ani- 
mal owned by Burgess Bros. & Co.; sec- 
ond to Faultless Lady 51136, owned by 
John Francis & Sons, New .Lenox, IIL: 
third to animal owned by Winn & Mar- 
tin. 

Sow 1 and under 2—First to Lady Louisa, 
owned by Winn & Martin; second to L’s 
Best, owned by Winn & Martin; third to 
animal owned by R. L. Bratton, New 
Ross. 

Sow 6 and under 12 months—First to an- 
imal owned by Burgess Bros. & Co.; sec- 
ond to Ohio’s Pride, owned by Winn & 
Martin; third to animal owned by R. L. 
Bratton. 

Sow under 6 months old—First to an- 
imal owned by Ira & S. L. Bryan, Ohio, 
Tll.; second to animal owned by W. C. 
Williams & Co.; third to animal owned 
by Burgess Bros. & Co. 

Champion boar, any age—Premium to 
animal owned by F. M. Lail. 

Sow any age—Premium to Lady Louisa, 
owned by Winn & Martin. 

Boar and three sows over 1 year—First 
to Winn & Martin; second to same. 

Bcar and three sows over 1 year, bred 
by exhibitor—First to animal owned by 
Winn & Martin; second to animal owned 
by Burgess Bros. & Co. 

Boar and three sows under 1 year—First 
to animal owned by Burgess Bros. & 
Co,; second to animal owned by Winn & 
Martin. 

Boar and three sows under 1 year, bred 
by exhibitor—First to animal owned by 
Burgess Bros. & Co.; second to animal 
owned by W. C. Williams & Co. 

Four pigs under 6 months, produce of 
same cow—First to W. C. Williams & 
Co.; second to Ira E. & S. L. Bryan, 

Four swine, get of same boar, by ex- 
hibitor—First owned by Winn & Martin; 
second to Burgess Bros. & Co. 

DUROC-JERSEY. 

Boar 2 years old or over—First to Oom 
Paul 7545, owned by George W. Trone & 
Sons, Rushville, Ill.; second to Colonel F 
810, owned by George W. Trone & Sons 
third to animal owned by N. B. Cutler 
Carthage, Ill. 

Boar 1 and under 2—First to Pilot 
Wonder 9107, owned by O. Walter & Co., 
Lebanon, Ohio; second to Billie McGaw, 
owned by George W. Trone & Sons; third 
to animal owned by N. B. Cutler. 

Boar 6 and under 12 months—First to 
Star Wonder 2d, owned by O. Walter & 
Co.; second to Senator H., owned by 
Richard Rhiel & Co., Ferris, lil.; third to 
animal owned by George E. Southwick, 
Beamington, Ill. 

Boar under 6 months old—kurst to Frank 
K. 10897, owned by M. A. Kraschel, Ma- 
con, Ill; second to animal owned by N. 
B. Cutler; third to Buddy K. 10891, owned 
by M. A, Kraschel. 

Sow 2 years old or over—First to Mode, 
owned by George W. Trone & Son; sec- 
ond to Katie Wonder 7tn 16380, owned by 
O. Walter & Co.; third to Moonshine 
owned by George W. Trone & Sons. 

Sow 1 and under 2—First to Lucy Wond 
er 17th, owned by O. Walter & Co.; sec- 
ond to Bessie Wonder 5, owned by O. 
Walter & Co.; third to Katie Wonder 
lith, owned by O. Walter & Co. 

Sow 6 and under 12 months—First to 
Katie Wonder 12, owned by O. Walter & 
Co,; second to animal owned by N. B. 
Cutler; third to Katie Wonder 13, owned 


ON HOGS 
FAIR. 





by O. Walter & Co. 
Sow under 6 months old—Pansy K. 


SMALL YORKSHIRE—Thomas Teal & ch to, antmal owned ty: Dovesy fires, 


; Newburn. 

Sow under 6 months—First to animal 
owned by 8S. A. Stephens, Lacon, IIl.; sec- 
ond to animal owned by M. E. Newburn; 





Champion boar, any age—Premium to 
| Royal, owned by Dorsey Bros. 

Sow any age—Premium to Rose W. 
owned by M. E. Newburn. 

Boar and three sows over one year— 
First to M. E. Newburn; second to Dorsey 
Bros. 

Boar and three sows over 1 year, bred 
by exhibitor—First to M. E. Newburn; 
second to same. 

Boar and three sows under 1 year—First 
to Dorsey Bros.; second to M. E. New- 
burn. 

Boar and three sows under 1 year, bred 
by exhibitor—First to Dorsey Bros.; sec- 
ond to M. E. Newburn. 

Four pigs under 6 months, produce of 
Same sow—First to Dorsey Bros.; second 
to S. A. Stephens. 

Four swine, get of same boar, bred by 
exhibitor—First to Dorsey Bros.; second 
to M. E. Newburn. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Boar 2 years old or over—First to ani- 
mal owned by Thomas Teal & Son, Utica, 
Iowa; second to Columbus Grove 44839, 
owned by A. Crawford, Columbus Grove, 
O.; third to Sir Franklin 52141, owned by 
Henry R. Jackson, Benton, Ill, 

Boar 1 and under 2—First to Combina- 
tion 56028, owned by A. J. Lovejoy, Ros- 
coe, Ill.; second to animal owned by 
Thomas Teal & Son; third to animal 
owned by James Riley’s Sons, Thorntown, 
Ind, 

Boar 6 and under 12 months—First to 
Golden Lee 3, owned by G. G. Council, 
Williamsville, Ill.; second to Buffalo Bill 
58610, owned by A. Crawford; third to 
animal owned by James Riley’s Sons. 

Boar under 6 months old—First to Royal 
Baron 58848, owned by G. G. Council; sec- 
ond to animal owned by James Riley's 
Sons; third to No. 1, owned by H. F. 
Waters, Dawson, IIl. 

Sow 2 years old or over—First to ani- 
mal owned by Thomas Teal & Son; sec- 
ond to Crove Mills Queen 53846, owned by 
A. Crawford; third to animal owned by 
Thomas Teal & Son. 

Sow 1 and under 2—First to animal 
owned by Thomas Teal & Son; second to 
animal owned by Thomas Teal & Son; 
third to Leola 57268, owned by A. Craw- 
ford. 

Sow 6 and under 12 months—First to 
animal owned by James Riley’s Sons; sec- 
ond to animal owned by James Riley’s 
Sons; third to animal Dister Girl 59712, 
owned by A. Crawford. 

Sow under 6 months—First to Jessie 
58714, owned by A. Crawford; second to 
No. 2, owned by H. F. Waters, Dawson, 
Ill.; third to Francis 58718, owned by A. 
Crawford. 

Champion boar, any age—Premium to 
Combination 56028, owned by A. J. Love- 
joy. 

Sow any age—Premium to Lady D., 
owned by Thomas Teal & Son. 

Breeders’ ring—Boar and three sows 
over 1 year—First to Thomas Teal & 
Sons; second to A. Crawford. 

Boar and three sows over 1 year, bred 
by exhibitor—First to Thomas Teal & 
Sons; second to A. Crawford. 

Boar and three sows under 1 year—First 
to James Riley’s Sons; second to G. G. 
Council. 

Boar and three sows under 1 year, bred 
by exhibitors—First to James Riley’s 
Sons; second to A. Crawford. 

Four pigs under 6 months, produce of 
same sow—First to A. Crawford; second 
to G. G. Council. 

Four swine, get of same boar, bred 
by exhibitor—First to Thomas Teal & 
Son; second to James Riley’s Sons. 


2d, 





POINTERS ON BREEDING. 


Small sows and boars will not produce 
large pigs. 

Ailing brood sows will bring only sickly 
pigs, if any, into existence. 

Swine that fail to fatten are generally 
sick. The sickness may not be easy to 
classify, but the failure to fatten is proof 
of trouble somewhere. Such animals 
should never be permitted to breed. The 
tendency to fatten may be controlled by 
the breeder, but the tendency should ex- 
ist, writes J. L. Van Arsdale in the “N. 
Y. Farmer.” 

The sow is perhaps the more important 
animal in the breeding pair. She is the 
machine that must do the work of de- 
veloping the young. The boar must give 
the vigor and stamina, it is true, but the 
sow must give the frame and the flesh to 
receive the vigor and stamina. 

The brood sow should show all the 
marks of health and good digestive 
power. 





much carbonaceous food while making 
their growth. 

Foods rici. in protein should be fed to 
the sow, not only while she is growing, 
but also while she is carrying her young. 
Corn is a bad food to be used largely 
with breeding animals. 

Oats is a far better food, a more nearly 
balanced ration, for brood sows. Canada 
peas, clover, pasture, rape and similar 
crops are all available, at low cost, the 
first cost of production, and these are the | 
feeds that are best for the sows and also | 
for the young pigs. 
Breeding animals, in order to bear their 
burdens and to escape feverish condi- 
tiens, which endanger both tne sow and 
her offspring, need foods that do not tend 
directly to produce fever, as corn does. 
The protein foods fill the bul. 

The pig eating sow is generally a corn- 
fed sow. 

The sow needs protein. If it be not 
given to her, she will fouow ker instinct 
and find the protein in her pigs. If she 
have plenty of oats, bran, peas, shorts, 
rape and clover hay, she will be supplied | 
with protein, and her cannibal instincts | 
will not be developed. 














PIG PEN POINTERS. 
REMEMBER E. E. AXLINE’S grand 
offering of Poland-China ‘tiogs at public 
auction at Oak Grove, Mo., on October 
21. If you have not sent for catalog, do 
so at once and then attend the sale and 
buy a good pig at your own price. 


H. R. JACKSON, Benton, IIl., advertises 
big English Berkshires in this issue that 
are sure enough big. He has a well bred 
herd of good quality and he is pricing his 
pigs reasonably. Look up his advertise- 
ment and write him, or if possible, go 
and see him. 

THE L. A. SPIES BREEDING CO., 
St. Jacobs, Ill., write: “We have some 
big boned spring boar pigs of 175 pounds 
each to offer the trade. They will make 
hogs that will weigh at maturity 700 to 
800 pounds—cracker jacks; also an extra 
fancy June pig by U. 8S. Perfect I Know, 
a son of the great Perfect I know. He is 
a dandy. Price any of the above $15. 





A NEW SECRETARY.—At a meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the American 
Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago, Sept. 28, 191, T. B. 
Pearson, Vermillion, Edgar Co., Ill., was 
elected secretary and treasurer for the 
unexpired term of A. V. Bradrick, re- 
signed. All communications and busi- 
ness with the association should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary. 





H. O. MINNIS, Edinburg, Ill, will hold 
his annual public sale of Poland-Chinas 
on November 5, at Edinburg, Ill. Mr. Min- 
nis’ reputation for breeding high-class 
Poland-China pigs is too well known to 
need any remarks from us, but we can 
say that this offering of 60 head is a 
splendid lot. They are all sired by “Keep 
On” that Mr. Minnis recently sold for 
$500, and which has changed hands at 
$1,000; and they are out of high-class 
sows. Here is a good place to buy choice 
pigs at your own price. You will get 
animals for what they are represented 
to be always from H. O. Minnis. Send to 
him for a catalog and then attend the 
sale. 


Regular feeding makes even and well- 
marbled mutton. 


The evils growing out of excessive serv- 
ice are weakening of the physical energies 


of the ram and a reduction of the lamb 
crop numerically. 


The Shepherd 


SHEEP NOTES FROM ARKANSAS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: It was very 
dry in this section during the latter part 
of the spring and all through the summer, 
and is still dry at this date, October 7. 
We had a little rain yesterday,-but it 
didn’t amount to much. In spite of the 
dry weather the sheep are in good living 
order and some are fat enough for mut- 
ton. Sheep seem to enjoy dry weather. 
If the grass is dry, it is a great help 
for them to have their wool dry at all 
times, besides it makes better wool. 

A QUERY.—I would like to have some 
one tell me what is the matter with my 
lambs. I had two lambs last year that 
got lame and their knees would swell, as 
if they had the rheumatism. They were 
late lambs and they became lame in July, 
lingering along for two months before 
they died. I have lost four lambs in this 
way in the last three years. The lame- 
ness moves from one leg to another, and 
at other times the lambs seem better. 
One year one of the early lambs got lame. 
The old ewe had twins. She would 
come up in the evening with one lamb, 
eaving the lame one in the meadow, and 
I would have to go and carry it home. 
A few days after this lamb got lame T 
dipped my lambs and also this lame one. 
The dipping seemed to help it @ little 
for a time. I bathed the lamb’s legs 
with turpentine, which seemed to give 
temporary relief. It lingered a long time 
and finally died. I would like to know 
what disease affected the lambs, and a 
eure for it. 

Crops of all kinds are very short here 
this year. I sowed some rye and wheat 
and turnips, but the dry weather has cut 
them very short. I was depending on 
turnips to some extent on which to winter 
my sheep. My ewes were bred to bring 
lambs in January and February, conse- 
quently I'll have to feed some bran or 
grain at lambing time. oO. R. O. 

Carroll Co., Ark. 





THE CARE OF SHEEP. 

A flock of sheep cannot be handled or 
fattened successfully without a close ob- 
servance of their habits and peculiari- 
ties. There are a great many little things 
that enter into the attention and man- 
agement by a successful shepherd that 
may seem trivial, yet they have much 
to do with the comfort, thrift and profit 
of the flock, says Prof. Curtiss. The 
axiom that “‘The eye of the master fat 
tens” is nowhere more applicable than 
in the sheepfold. The competent feeder 
acquires a trained eye, that detects at a 
glance any evidence of disorder that 
will be manifest if a single animal is off 
of feed or out of condition. To the un- 
observing or inexperienced feeder sheep 
all look alike, but when rightly studied 
no class of stock presents more marked 
individual peculiarities or so clearly man- 
ifests evidence of thrift and well-doing 
or the reverse. Attention to these little 
details, accompanied by regular habits 
and a quiet manner, constitutes the key- 
note of successful sheep feeding. Noth- 
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contentment and quiet surroundings. 
The feeder who disturbs the quiet and 
comfort of the flock every time he goes 
about it should quit the sheep business 
at once. Rough manners and harsh treat- 
ment absolutely disqualify any man for 
success in this work. The natural timid- 
ity and nervous temperament of the sheep 
necessitate gentle treatment. Their dainty 
habits about eating and. drinking must 
also be indulged as fully as practicable. 
No animal naturally selects a wider va- 
riety of feed, particularly of rough for- 
age and vegetation, viz., cleanliness and 
palatability. Never give a sheep any 
stale or undesirable feed, or expect it to 
eat any feed left over from a previous 
meal. The ration should be always whole- 
some and tempting to the appetite. The 





barn or stabling quarters should never 
be without fresh, pure atmosphere and 
an ample supply of dry bedding. Sheep 
rarely suffer from cold if kept dry and 
protected from direct araits. The open 
air is better than a poorly kept shed or 
barn. 





BREEDING UPWARD. 


The slowness and apathy which per- 
vade our American sheep breeding gen- 
erally are somewhat hard to understand. 
Nationally we excel in most things, but 
with the exception of having evolved the 
American Merino, we have not yet estab- 
lished our claim to be in the front rank of 
the sheep industry. We have quite a 
number of skilful shepherds and flock- 
masters, but we could stand a national 
increase of such at least one hundred fold 
and then we would have laid only a fair 
foundation for a good start. In our opin- 
ion there is room for an increase of from 
five to ten times the number of flock- 
masters that we have, and especially do 
we need a class of men in the sheep busi- 
ness who, to a considerable extent, under- 
stand the business—who really under- 
stand the value and business idea of 
grading or breeding up the flocks of the 
country, not on the basis of wool or mut- 
ton alone, but on the basis of wool and 
mutton combined. Can anyone deny that 
grading up a flock from weighing about 
15 to 150 or 17% pounds in live weight, 
and to a sheep which will annually pro- 
duce a ten-pound fleece, will prove a 
profitable investment? asks the ‘Rural 
Home.” 

In asking men to aim at breeding and 
raising such a class of sheep we are not 
asking them to attempt an impossibility. 
This idea can be carried out all over the 
country on farms where grasses and 
grain crops grow. The quickest road to 
attain this result is by selection of the 
right class of large roomy ewes (no mat- 
ter if they are grades) and mating them 
with specially selected rams from a mut- 
ton breed of sheep. Of course, the more 
skill there is displayed in selecting the 
foundation stock ewes and in buying stock 
rams to mate them with, the sooner will 
tHis ideal be realized. In impressing this 
idea upon farmers we do not wish them 
to get the idea that we are urging size 
at the expense of quality. Nothing is 
further from our mind than making any 
endeayor to convey that impression. The 


size and weights we indicate can be at- 
tained without having recourse to extra 
big soft sheep. If not, we would prefer a 
few pounds less weight, combined with 
quality of a high grade sheep. On this 
basis, and this basis only, can we look 
for business returns from sheep. This 
class should, at any time, with proper 
and due preparation, bring in the neigh- 
borhood of $10 a head, and annually shear 
a fleece that will pay for its keep. 


SHEEP AWARDS AT ST. LOUIS FAIR. 


MERINO—Charles_ Bell, Ashley, O., 
five firsts, four seconds. 

Cook & Son of West Mansfield, O., five 
firsts, three seconds. 

George Allen of Allerton, 
firsts, four seconds. 





Ill., sixteen 


George McKerroy of Sussex, Wis., ten 
firsts, six seconds. 

R. J. Stone of Stonington, Ill, four 
firsts, five seconds. 

OXFORD—John Milton of Buffalo, N. 


Y., ten firsts, eight seconds. 
CHEVIOT—F. B. Hariman of Fencastle, 
Ind., nine firsts, three seconds. 

W. 8. Crodian of Fencastle, Ind., 
first, three seconds. 
COTSWOLD—Lewis Brothers of Camp 
Point, Ill, two firsts, four seconds. 

G. Harding & Son of Waukesha, Wis., 
eight firsts, three seconds. 

LEICESTER AND LINCOLN—H. Han- 
sen of Oshkosh, Wis., nine firsts, two 
seconds. 

Lewis Brothers, one first, four seconds. 
In a special class for Cotswold ewes, 
first prize was won by George Harding 
& Son. 


one 


WORMS. _ 


Worms of the different kinds cause 
great losses to the sheep of the country. 
One of the most effectual remedies is one 
easily within the reach of every farmer-- 
turpentine and milk. Shake well togeth- 
er one part turpentine and sixteen parts 
sweet milk. The dose for a lamb from 
two to five months to a year, three 
ounces, and mature sheep four ounces. 
Before giving this drench the sheep or 
lambs should be kept off from feed for at 
least twelve hours, and for a few hours 
after. It may be necessary to repeat 
the dose after three days. A similar 
treatment is to give gasoline and milk. 
In using gasoline give a half teaspoonful 
of gasoline with four ounces of sweet 
milk for a lamb, or a full tablespoonfut . 
of gasoline for a mature sheep. The 
lambs should be kept off feed the same 
as with the turpentine treatment. 

In using either drench give it carefully 
so as not to strangle the lambs by giving: 
it too fast.—Exchange. 


Those who go out of the sheep business 
because sheep are low in price, will fine 
that in jumping out of the frying-pan they 
have landed in the fire. However, this 
seems to be quite a common practice in 
all branches of the live stock business. It 
is really the time to buy, to start in the 
business. Prices fluctuate, and will al- 
ways do so, and he who buys when prices 
are high and sells when they are low, and 
continues to do so, will end in bankruptcy 
without fail. 
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The Markets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—Sales of No. 
red at 7T3@73%ec this side and 734@7ic E. 
side; No. 3 red quotable at 70%@7l'ec and 
No. 4 at 69@70c skd in elevator; 70c for 
No, 2 red and lc to 2c less for No. 2 and 





ed. Quotable per ton nominally at from 
$70 for poor to $100 for choice. 

GRASS SEEDS—More doing in timothy, 
3 cars selling on basis of $5.50 for good 
grade; market firm at range of $5 to $5.60. 
Clover quiet but steady at from $8.75 for 
clean bright seed now to much less for 
inferior, Redtop unchanged, at from % 
to $9 for sed—chaff less; 118 sacks sold. 

DRIED FRUIT—Offerings larger but 





No. 4; hard winter at 69%c for No. 2-and 


68%@6%c for No. 3; No. 3 spring 67c; out- 
side rates for Kansas. 

CORN—Cash Market—No. 2 white 59@ | 
59%4c; No. 3 white selling at 58\c, switch- 
ed to elevator; No, 3 mixed or better sell- 
ing at le under No, 3 white or better at 


Dec. prices. 


OATS—Cash Market—No, 2 sold at 37% 


@37™%c; No. 3 at 37%c; No. 2 white at 38% 
@39%e for fancy E. side; No. 4 white at 
38e. 

RYE—No. 2 at 56@56%¢ec. 
BRAN—E. side country points, Tic; 100- 


Ib sks 80c; on trk, 79c; bulk 72c. This side 
s0@Bic at mills. 
SHIPSTUFF—S%cG$1. 


HAY—Prices E. trk. as follows: Timo- 


thy $14@14.50 for choice, $13@14 for No. 1, | 


$12@13 for No. 2; clover $10@11.0 for No. 2 
and $12@13 for No. 1; clover mixed ranges 
at $8 to $12; prairie, this side, $11@12 for 
No. 1 and $9@10 for No. 2; alfalfa $12@13. 





PRICES ON CHANGE. 


The following tables show the range 
prices in future and cash grains: 


of 


Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— . 
be ccesss @% b 72-72%-% 72 @ya 
BMT coccence 74% a 75% 75% 
Corn— Mu s 
: -sscccseu 575% b 67%%:@555% 57a 
Oats— $ f 
MOD kvccocese 3in seaditines, a 
we onsece 39 b -.@.... B% 


Cash wheat, corn and oats Wer 5-0 


Range Range ——- 
Monday. Saturday. Last Yr. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red...724%@73% 72%@73 7%@74 
No. 3 red ...71 @71% 71%@72 70 @72% 
No. 4 red....70 @71 7 @7l 68 @68% 
No. 2 hard..69 @.... 68%@69% 70 @70% 
No. 3 hard..68%@69 68%@68 70 @.... | 
Corn— 
No. 2 mixed.584@58% 59 @59% 39%@.. 
No. 2 white.59 @58% 59%@.... 42 @.. 
No. 3 mixed.58 @58% 58%@59 37} 14@38% 
No. 4 mixed.574@58 58 @58% 35 @.. 
No. 3 white..58@@58  659@59% 41 G@Al', | 
No. 2 yel...5844@59 59%@.... 0 @.... 
No. 3 yel...57%@5S8 59 @59% 394%4@40 
Oats— 
No. 3 mixed.37%4@37% 374%@38  22%@23 
No. 2 Nor...37;@.... 38% @38% 2%@24 
No. 2 white.38%@39%4 39 @.... 26%4@26% 
No. 3 white.38%@38% 38%@39 25 @26 
No. 4 white.37%@38 38 @38% 24 @24% 
No. 3 mixed.37 @37%4% 37 @37% 22 @22% 
No. 4 mixed.36%@37 36%@37 22 @.... 





COTTON—Local spot quotations—Ordi- 
nary, 6%c; good ordinary, 7%c; low mid- 
dling, 7c; middling, 84c; good middling, 
8c; middling fair, 8%c. 

WOOL—Little doing. Merely a light 
inquiry from manufacturers to supply 
eurrent wants and no perceptible de- 
mand on any other account. Prices nom- 
inally easy. 

Missouri and Illinois—Medium combing, 
16%@lic; medium clothing, 164@1%%c; 
braid and low, 16%@l6c; burry and clear 


mixed, 144%@15%c; slight burry, 13c; hard | 


burry, llc; light fine, 134%@1l4%c; heavy 
fine, 10%@l11%ec 

EGGS—Fresh scarce, firm and wanted 
at 17%4c, loss off. Inferior less. 

BUTTER—Quiet. Buyers of creamery, 
anticipating lower prices, were holding 
off. Offerings and demand for all other 
grades were ight. 

Creamery—Extra, 23c; firsts, 20@2lc; sec- 
onds, 18@19c. Country—Choice, lic; poor to 
fair, 9@10c; grease, 4c. Dairy—Extra, 16@ 
lic; firsts, 14@l5c. Ladle-packed—Extra, 
15c; firsts, 13%c. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 10%c; sin- 


gles, llc; daisies, 11%4c; Y. A., 11%c; long 
horns, 11%c; N. Y. large, 10%c; N. Y. 
small, llc; limburger, 11%c; Swiss, 1éc; 
brick, 1i46c. 

LIVE POULTRY — Young chickens | 
scarce and firm, with a good demand, 
particularly for choice light weights— | 


these, when separated from the 
kinds, command a premium; but sales 
usually at an average price. Old chick- 


ens dull and unchanged. Ducks quiet and | 


steady. Geese steady. Turkeys firmer 
for good dressing stock, but thin and 
small not wanted at all. Spring chick- 
ens, average receipts, 8c; old chickens— 


hens, 6c; old roosters, 4%c. Turkeys— 
Good dressing, 7c; small and thin not 
wanted. Ducks—White, 6c; dark and 


plucked, 5%c. Geese—Full feathered, 5c. 
Live pigeons, per dozen, 60c. 

DRESSED ICED POULTRY—Dull. 
Scalded and undrawn with heads and 
legs on: Chickens—Hens, 6c; spring, 
8@8'%4c; roosters, 4c. Turkeys—Choice, 
7%ec. Ducks, 64@7c. All poor stock nom- 
inal. 

POTATOES—Northern 70@80c per bu, as 
to quality. 

ONIONS—Choice near by yellow 70@80c, 
red 9@9%5c. 

CARROTS—Northern 50c per bu, 
per bbl. 

TURNIPS—Northern 75c@$1 per bu. 

SWEET POTATOES—New home grown 
Bermuda 75c@$l per bu loose; Virginia 
red $2.25; Virginia yellow $2 per bbl; 
Nansemond $1.25@1.50 per bu. 

PEACHES—Receipts fair, but largely 
off grade; prices unchanged; home grown 
freestones 25@35c per % bu basket; 60@ 
75e for choice yellow stock; clings 20@25c 


$1.25 


per % bu basket for poor, 50@75c_ for 
choice to fancy. 
NEW APPLES—Receipts fair; market 


firm; sound, well packed quote range 75c 
for poor to $1@1.10 per bbl for fair to 
choice smooth and $2@3 for fancy varie- 
ties; home grown windfalls, 25@35c per 
bbl; at $1.25@1.50 per bbl for fancy. 

PEARS—Lower, with good offerings; 
home grown common varieties 25@40c for 
% bu basket and at $1.50 per bbl; Keifere 
$1.75@2.% per bbl; Bartletts $2.75 per bbl. 

QUINCES—Home grown %c@$il per bu, 
loose. 


PLUMS—23@#0ec per % bu basket for 
damsons. 
GRAP#S—Steady. Delawares 20@22c; 


ponies l4c; New York Niagara 8 Ib bas- 
kets 18c; Ives 8 lb baskets 12%c; Ohio 
Concords 13@l4c; Pocklington 15@l6c large 
basket; ponies l0c; home grown Concords 
12c. 

CRAB APPLES—1.75@2 per bb! for Si- 
berian; 20@25c per % bu basket. 

BROOM CORN—Owing to lack of offer- 
‘ngs there are few or no sales. Market 
andoubtedly firm and the brush is want- 
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heavier | 


under a good steady demand the market 
| was sustained. Choice grades of apples 
| are still in most favor. Sales—2 car loads 
and 200 packages sun-dried quarters ap- 
| ples, 150 packages peelings and chops, 25 
|packages other kinds of apples and 65 
|}packages sun-dried peaches—all at quo- 
{tations: Apples—Evaporated rings at 
|5%4c for inferior to 54@5%c for fair to 6@ 
|6%c for choice and 6c for fancy, evap- 
forated quarters at 5%4@5%c; bleached 
chops at 1@l%%c, do peelings 1@1%c; sun- 
|dried quarters—fancy at 4%c, choice at 
| 4%e, fair at 4c, dark and inferior at 3@ 
| 81ge. Peaches—sun-dried at 14%4@2c. 

now 


WHITE BEANS—Quotable in a 


| | 
|small way from store at $2.10 for hand 


| picked pea beans and $2@2.% for screened 
or machine picked—car lots on East track 
Offerings moderate; demand fair. 
|Lima beans at 84@S8%c per pound; Cali- 
fornia pink at 3%c. 

HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright 
| amber, 10@llc; white clover, 11%@12%c— 
|inferior and broken less. Extracted and 
| strained—Southern in barrels at 4c to 
4%c; cans 4%@5c; California at 6%c in 
cans. 

HORSES—The regular auction had fair- 
ly liberal supply and a good aggregation 
but in all essentials trade did not open 
any better than the market of last week. 
The eastern buying force is not showing 
las active characteristics as a couple of 
| weeks ago, owing to the slump which has 
| taken place in the export demand, and no 
|classes, with the possible exception of 
| choice | heavy draft or transfer horses, are 
| bringing the quotations current at that 
| time. The southern demand did not ma- 
|terialize as good as was expected, prov- 
ing a little more backward that the force 
of buyers appeared to warrant. How- 
{ever, the quality of the arrivals except in 
!a few instances was not really up to re- 
.. |Quirements, comprising mostly miscellan- 
eous lots without class, and this had 
| much to do with the reason why the mar- 
ket did not show better outlines than the 
| trade of last week. 


| less. 





| MULBES—The receipts opened in moder- 
| ation, about 150 head being available on 
the commission market during the fore- 
noon, with the addition of a few consign- 
ments coming in direct to dealers. Trade 
was steady so far as the indications 
would indicate, which means to say that 
neither the southern demand nor the de- 
mand from any quarter showed any un- 
due signs of activity. Dealers spent the 
forenoon in filling a few small consign- 
ments, but there was nothing active or 
aggressive in the movement. The quality 
of the commission offerings was fair, a 
few good consignments being included in 
the offerings. Southern inquiry is consid- 


erably smaller than at this period last 
year, for the reason that the season is 
late. Thus far the eastern inquiry 


j}amounts to very little. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 
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| Receipts in native division this week 
| were moderate and on account of light 
receipts here fore part of week, prices 
were about the same as close of last. Chi- 
cago reported o heavy run Monday and 
prices 10 to 15c lower. Some of best on 
sale this year were here this week, two 
loads selling at $6.55, which averaged 1533 
lobs, and one load at $6.50, which aver- 
aged 1566 Ibs. The market Wednesay and 
Thursday ruled 10 to lic higher than fore 
jpart of week. Bulk of beef cattle close 
|fully 15¢c higher than week ago. Receipts 
lof stockers and feeders moderate and 
| quality common; very little difference in 
| pric es as compared with our last corre- 
| spondence. One load of good feeders sold 
| this week at $4. The run of butcher stuff 
was light and included very few that 
|}eould be termed good and none strictly 
choice or fancy. Best grades beef cattle 
sold 10 to 15c higher; common, medium 
and pretty good kinds were no more than 
steady. The bull market ruled about the 
same as last week. Canning grades were 
|barely steady and are now as low as any 
time during the season. Best grades of 
milk cows with calves were in good de- 
mand at strong prices; common and me- 
dium classes were about steady. Top of 
the veal calf market was $6, bulk $4.75 
to $5.75. Following quotations are based 
on present conditions of the market: 

Best native beef steers strictly fancy 
cattle, 1300 to 1600 pounds average, $6.10@ 
6.60; choice export steers, 1300 to 1600 
pounds average, $5.85@6.05; good shipping 
and export steers, 1300 to 1600 pounds av- 
erage, $5.55@5.85; fair to medium shipping 
steers, 130 to 1450 pounds, $4.75@5.50; steers, 
1200 to 129) pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $5@5.90, bulk of sales at 
$5.50@5.75; sters, 1000 to 1199 pounds aver- 
age, full range, $3.40@5.65, bulk of sales at 
$4.50@5.25; steers weighing less than 1000 
| pounds, full range, $2.25@6.25, bulk sold at 
| $344.60; feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 
pounds and upwards, $8@4, the bulk at 
$3.25@3.65; common to choice stockers, $2 
@3.05, bulk at $2.65@3; stock heifers, full 
range, $2.30@3.25 and the bulk at $2.0@ 
2:90; fancy native heifers sell at $4.10@5, 
but there have been very few on the mar- 
ket; choice native heifers sell at $8@4; 
good native cows and heifers sell at 8@ 
4.50; medium cows at §$2.75@3; fair cows 
$2@2.50; inferior, light and old cows $1.75 
@2.20; the bulk of the southwest cows 
sold at $2.25@2.50 and the bulk of all the 
cows sold at $2.25@2.65; canning cows sell 
at $1.75@1.90; veal calves, full range, $2.25 
@6 per 100 pounds, bulk at $4.50@5.50 per 
100 pounds; heretics and yearlings sold 
at $2.50@3.50 per 100 pounds, with the bulk 
at $3@3.25; bulls, full range, $2@3.50, bulk 
of sales $2.50@3; stocker bulls sold at $2.20 
@2.75, the bulk at $2.55@2.65; during the 
week the milkers sold at a full range of 
$17@45 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
being at $26@35. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts this 
week were not as heavy as last—% cars 
less. Monday, under heavy receipts here 
and at other points, our market was 
about 10c lower on steers and 5 to 10c 
lower on cows. Tuesday, under light re- 
ceipts, prices were full steady. Wednes- 
day, receipts were light; steers were 5 to 
0c higher, cows steady. Thursday, re- 
ceipts liberal and closed shade lower on 
steers and 10 to 15c lower on cows than 
last Friday. Receipts of calves were only 
moderate this week and they close Tc@ 
$1 per head higher than this time last 
week. We think that all cattle that are 
ready should come, as we don’t look for 
much improvement for the next 30 or 
days. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers sold at $2.25@4, bulk at $3.15 
@3.4; cows and heifers at $1.50@3.60, 
‘mostly at $2.50@2.70; stags and oxen at 


























Arkansas and Tennessee 
steers, 530 to 666 pounds average, sold at | 
$2.50; cows and heifers at $1.50@3.30, the 
bulk at $2.15@2.50 and bulls and oxen at) 
| $2.15@2.25. 

HOGS—The week 
run and strong prices on best. 
and Wednesday, under liberal | 
and unfavorable advices from other | 
points, the market became demoralized 
and a decline of 30 to 40c was forced for 
the two days. Thursday and Friday the 
market ruled strong as compared with 
Wednesday's close. Saturday, under 
light receipts, the market was unchang- 
ed from Friday. A good clearance was | 
made at the following values: Butchers | 
and packers $5.95@6.60, Yorkers and ship- | 
pers $5.75@6.25, heavy pigs $5@5.60, light 
pigs $4.50@5.25, rough heavies $5@6. | 

SHEEP—Week opened with heavy run | 
at all points and a decline of 10 to lic. 
Later in the week receipts became light- 
er and an advance of 20c was established 
on sheep and 40 to Wc on lambs. We 
quote following values: Best sheep $3.25 | 
@3.50, best lambs $4.50@5, best bucks $2) 
@2.2%5, stockers $2@2.25. 

MONDAY, OCT. 14, 191.—CATTLE— 
Receipts were light in native division and 
prices strong to 10c higher than close of | 
last week. Chicago reported 23,000 cat- 
tle; market active and strong. The de- | 
mandat present for beef seems to be good, 
the demand centering principaily on best 
grades of good weight grades. Receipts 
in the quarantine division were fairly lib- | 
eral and prices about steady. 


bulk at $8@9.25. 


with a fair | 
Tuesday | 
receipts 


opened 


HOGS—Receipts light; market 5 to 10c| 
higher. | 

SHEEP—Receipts light; market ruled | 
steady. 





TO KEEP CIDER SWEET.—Please tell 
me if you know any simple way to keep 
cider sweet. I have made one barrel, but 
have no facilities for drawing if off. L. 
M., Bryn Mawr, Ia. (The usual preserv- 
ative employed by cider-makers is sali- 
eylic acid, about 3 to 4 ounces to the 
cask, thoroughly dissolved and mixed. 
We can't say that we approve of the use 
of such antiseptics, as whatever will stop 
fermentation in the cider, will, if taken 
in sufficient quantities, stop digestion 
(which is a kind of fermentation) in we 
stomach. Probably, if one drinks only a 
little, the effect is not markedly dele- 
terious; and we all know that if one takes 
more than a little of hard cider, the effect 
is apt to be quite deleterious; so we don’t 
quarrel with those who prefer to rissa ine 
salicylic acid. It is a good thing not to 
make cider till the warm weather is well 
over; the later it is made, the better it | 
will keep.)—Country Gentleman. 





Sedalia, Mo., Oct. 8.—The Missouri State 
Fair Board, consisting of Norman J. Col- 
man, St. Louis; Alexander Maitland,’ 
Richmond, and N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, ad- | 
journed a two days’session to-day, after | 
winding up the business of the first art 
held by the State. 


| 





| 
Marshall, Mo., Oct. 7.—A sow disap- | 
peared from John Planters’ farm, near | 
Grand Pass, on June 5. It has just been | 
found in the pits of a stock scale. The | 
animal weighed 200 pounds when lost, 
when found it only weighed 38 pounds. 

It has been without food or water for four | 
months, and will live. 





! 
WILL SEND $2.50 FREE. | 
Franklin Miles, M. D., LI. B., the Cele- | 
brated Chicago Specialist, Will Send 
$2.50 Worth of His New Special 
Treatment Free to Each 
of Our Readers. 





When an experienced physician offers 
to give away $40,000 worth of a new treat- 
ment for diseases of tne heart, nerves, 
stomach or dropsy, it is conclusive evi- 
dence that he has great faith in it. And 
when hundreds of prominent men and | 
women freely testify to his unusual skill | 
and the superiority of his new apectal | 
treatment his liberality is certainly wor- 
thy of serious consideration. 

That Dr. Miles is one of the world’s} 
most successful physicians in treating | 
these diseases is proven by hundreds of | 
testimonials. One patient cured after fail- 
use of eleven Grand Rapids physicians, 
two after being given up by six and sev- 
en Chicago physicians, another after nine 
of the leading doctors in New York City, 
Philadelphia and Chicago failed. Thous- 
ands of testimonials sent upon request. 

The eminent Rev. W. Bell, D. D., of 
Dayton, O., General Secretary of Foreign 
Missions, writes editorially in the “State 
Sunday School Union:” “We desire to 
state that from personal acquaintance we 
know Dr. Miles to be a most skillful spe- 
cialist, a man who has spared neither la- 
bor nor money to keep himself abreast 
of the great advancement of medical sci- 
ence,”” 

The late Prof. J. 8. Jewell, M. D., edi- 
tor of “Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases,”” Chicago, said: ‘‘By all means 
publish your surprising results.” Rev. 
J. W. Stokesbury of Fairport, Mo., had 
head, heart, stomach troubles and nerv- | 
ous prostration. Three physicians failed | 
to help him. He writes: “I regard my- 
self cured.” Mr. C. Buck of Webb City, 
Mo., wrote a friend: “Dr. Miles treated 
me for mind trouble, unnatural fears and 
great nervousness. He cured me nine 
years ago." Mr. George Woodhouse of 
Flat Creek, Mo., reports: “My son was 
so bad he was helpless. Other physicians 
could not help him, but Dr. Miles brought 
him on all right.” 

This new system of special treatmem 
is thoroughly scientific and immensely 
superior to the ordinary methods. 
as all afflicted readers may have $2.00 





for their case free, we would advise them 
to send for it at once. Address Dr. 
Franklin Miles, 201 to 209 State street, 


} evening we had lectures by G. W. 
| Prof. Eckles, 
| Winchester. 

| Lessons of the Drouth” 


| Dairy Herd.” 


j}and care. 


}milch cow. 


i ‘Contagious Diseases.” 


}of the leaks on the farm. Taken all in 
| all, 


jare nearly dry again and pastures, rye 
j}and wheat are at a stand still. 


i 
worth of treatment especially prepared | If you feed 2 - kk, it wit 


CHILLICOTHE, MO., NORMAL SCHOOL, ALUEN MOORE, PRESIDENT. 
2.5043, bulls at $2.15@2.60, and calves, 100 |AN ADAIR CO. (MO.) FARMERS’ IN- 
to 300 pounds, at $@10 per head, with the STITUTE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our Farm- 
ers’ Institute has passed and was a suc- 
cess, although there were not many in 
attendance the first day. The second day 
there was a good attendance, and the 
lecturers were listened to with good at- 
tention. At the close I heard a number 
remark that they wished they had at- 
tended the entire time. The first day and 
Waters, 

Mr. Murray and Luther 
Mr. Waters’ talk on “Some 
was very inter- 
esting, and [ am sure those tnat heard 
him will agree with me in saying he told 
some practical truths that would be of 
benefit to the farmers if put into prac- 
tice. It is only a pity more did not turn 
out to hear him. 


Prof. Eckles followed, his subject being | 


“The Selection, Feeding and Care of the 
While there is very little 
interest here in dairying, I am sure if his | 
teachings were followed there are many 
farmers who would be much better off at | 
| the end of the year. I will venture the re- 


| kept on the farm do not pay for their 
|feed. Why? Simply because no atten- 
tion is paid to selection and less to feed 
I have demonstrated to my 
own satisfaction that a cow cannot give 
a good flow of milk when fed on corn and 
timothy hay, and these constitute the ra- 
tions for the average farm cow, with corn 
fodder used in a great many instances in 


place of the hay. I find that one part 
corn meal (I don’t believe in feeding whole 
corn), two parts wheat bran and clover or 


cow pea hay make a good ration for a 
In the absence of hay good, 
bright corn fodder, if fed in a manger, is 
all O. K. 

N. F. Murray, President of the State 
Horticultural Society, was the afternoon 
speaker, in a discussion of the orchard 
question, and, as usual, he held the audi- 
ence from start to finish. It is a pity more 
did not hear him, as it might have been 
the means of saving them being gulled by 
some smooth-tongued rascal selling so- 
called tree paints at a high price, or per- 
haps some extra-hardy, borer-proof, nev- 
er-die new variety of fruit at the small 
sum of Sc to $1 per tree. A number 
asked me the second day, ‘‘Where is 
Murray?’ ‘‘We wanted to hear Murray.” 
How necessary, then, that they attend 
the entire time, as we never know just 
which speakers are going to talk each 
day. I did not hear Mr. Winchester in 
the evening, but understand he gave a 
good talk on “‘Agriculture in the Public 
Schools.”’ 

c. D,. Lyon, of Ohio, held forth on the 


|morning of the second day with a talk 


on “Soil Fertility,”” and Dr. Luckey on 
A good crowd 
listened attentively to both, and if the 

points brought out by the speakers are 
faeadlccte and put into practice, they 
will result in much good. Both speakers 
are fine talkers and handled their sub- 
{jects well. I was much pleased to meet 


|Mr. Lyon, as I had read his letters so 


long in the RURAL WORLD. The after- | 


noon session was taken up by Prof. Mum- 
ford and Dr. Luckey. 


ject. The Professor gave us some very 
interesting facts about “Profitable Stock 
Feeding,’’ and showed very plainly some 


the institute was a profitable meeting 


| to those that attended, and I hope we may | 


The doctor’s talk | 
was a continuation of his morning sub- | 


MEDALS FOR MISSOURI. 


Robert M. Yost, secretary and member 
of the Missouri commission to the Pan- 
American and Charleston Expositions, ar- 
rived in St. Louis Saturday on business 
connected with the removal ‘next month 
of the Missouri exhibits from Buffalo to 
the Charleston Exposition. 

He said: “It is generally conceded in 
Buffalo that Missouri carried off its share 
of the honors at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. Missouri was the only state ac- 
corded a gold medal on corn. Missouri 
received two gold medals on flour, while 
Minnesota received but one. Missouri 
was given a gold medal on wool and for 
its collective agricultural exhibits. In 
fact Missouri received more gold medals 
on strictly state exhibits than any other 
state. 

“Only two gold medals were awarded 
exhibits by public schools. The City of 
St. Louis got one of these, whiie the other 
was given to Buffalo, largely as a compli- 
ment to local pride and interests, 
PREPARING BETTER EXHIBIT FOR 

CHARLESTON. 

“There are several medals expected by 
Missouri from the horticultural deport- 
ment, where the awards will be an- 
nounced during the last week in October. 

“In its lead and zinc, calcite and other 
mineral displays Missouri won 17 medals. 
Altogether we believe Missouri was fairly 
well treated, especially when it is known 
that medals were sparingly given and the 
western and southern states had to ‘pro- 
duce the goods’ for all they received. 

“The Missouri commission is now pre- 
paring for a larger and even better dis- 
play at the South Carolina Exposition 
| than it had at the Pan-American, and we 
| hope to give a good account of the Mis- 
souri exhibits at Charleston.”’ 





TO MAKE GOOD SYRUP FROM 
SORGHUM. 


HOW 





| Editor RURAL WORLD: For the filter 
|at the cane mill, use clean shredded corn 
| fodder in place of straw. If there is no 
shredder in the neighborhood, run the dry 
| cornstalke through the cylinder of any 
| threshing machine. Renew the filter each 
|morning. With the addition of a little 


| mark that three-fourths of all the cows | bran or meal, the filtering material used 


j}on the previous day can be fed to the 
farm stock. After being filtered, the ex- 
leess of acid in the juice should be neu- 
| tralized by the judicious use of milk of 
|lime, It should then be allowed to flow 
in a very thin layer of juice over a nearly 
| level, but somewhat extended surface, so 
as to thoroughly expose it to the clarify- 
ing influence of sun and air, which would 
tend to free it from additional impuri- 
ties and prepare it for the evaporating 
pan. 

As soon as the juice enters the steam or 
fire-heated pan, a uniform and high de- 
gree of heat should be maintained until 
the semi-syrup stage of evaporation is 
reached. At this point, it should be al- 
lowed to flow out of the main pan and be 
refined by refiltering, and if time will 
permit, allow it to cool and settle. The 
refining pan should be set on a brick 
arch, and the chimney flue should have 
no connection with that of the main pan. 
The semi-syrup should be strained 
through flannel and emptied into the fin- 
ishing pan. A sufficient fire should be 
started to bring the thin syrup up to the 
boiling point. Should there be twenty- 
five gallons of it, take one-half pint of 
sweet milk, the white of one egg, six 
tablespoonfuls of lime water, and mix 
these thoroughly together, and as the 
boiling increases, pour this into the pan 
and stir the whole thoroughly for a 
short time, sufficiently at least to check 
the boiling. As soon as the syrup begins 
to boil again, nearly all the impurities 
remaining in it will rise to the surface, 
when the skimming should be continued 
vigorously until every particle of the 
scum is removed. When finished, the 
syrup should be run through a long 
broad pan or box, at least eighteen inches 
in width, which quickly cools it suffi- 
ciently to be put up in quart, half-gallon 
and gallon cans. Syrup should not be 
| stirred while cooling, or immediately after 
|} cooling, as it is more likely to crystalize. 

J. W., IR. 
Oct. 4, 1901. 








| Alexandria Co., Va., 


ASTHMA CAN BE CURED. 


| 
} 





I had it 12 years and am cured. Send 
me your address. B. G. Williams, 16 W. 
29th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CRAWFORD CO. (ARK.) NOTES. 


|be so fortunate as to get another one. } bard 


We are having beautiful fall weather, 
except not enough rain. Ponds and wells 


We had 
three severe freezes the past week that 
have knocked out the late sown crops. 
Stock is selling well at the sales, and the 
scare is over, but I am afraid that unless 
the farmers make the most of their feed, 
there will be some very poor stock next 
| spring. If it freezes up without hard rains 
to fill up the ponds, stock will suffer for 
water. This may prove a “blessing in 
disguise,” but rather.an expensive one, It 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The long dry 
spell, which has just been broken by a 
nice steady downpour of nine hours, will 
long be vemembered. ‘‘Come out and see 
it rain,’’ sounded almost like it does when 
the first snow falls, when every one calls 
out with joy, “See it snow.” The first 
dry spell did not do us so much hurt here 
as the last one. Late potatoes will not 
make much unless frost keeps away for a 
few weeks yet. Sweet potatoes of early 
planting made all right, late planting 
stands a poor show. Corn made about 
half a crop. Cotton, many a farmer’s 





; Will probably result in better and larger 
| wells and ponds, but will cost the farm- 
J. E. 


spare at this time. MAY. 


Oct. 5, 1501. 





St. Joseph, Mo., October 6.—The veter- 
inary surgeons of. northwestern Missouri 
are kept running night and day, and at 
that are unable to meet the demands made 
upon their professional services. Thous- 
ands of horses are afflicted with an un- 
known disease, having the same symp- 
toms of glanders. Deaths are numerous. 
The disease usually begins with a form 
of influenza. 


Financially, the first Missouri State Fair 
was a most gratifying success. After 
paying all premiums and bills of expense 
there remains a surplus of nearly $1,000. 
That there was not a deficit, when all the 
circumstances surrounding the holding of 
theinitialmeetingare considered, is a mat- 
ter of surprise to the members of the 
board. One of the greatest aids in secur- 
ing a large number of exhibits in a 
drouth year, and a fairly good attend- 
ance, was the loyalty of the press 
throughout the State to a Missouri insti- 
tution. ¢ 

The board decided to hold the fair of 
1902 the same week in September that it 
was held this year, beginning the second 
Monday. 

Colonel J. R. Rippey, who successfully 
officiated as secretary o. the board, and 
upon whose shoulders the weight of the 
management rested, was delegated to 
represent the board at the meeting of the 
Interstate Fair Association, to be held in 
Chicago in January. 





you to write 0. K, HARRY STEEI 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Dlustratea 
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Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 
Tanks, 


|}both in price and yield. 
;ers money that they can hardly afford to | orchards were like little gold mines this 
year, 
se 450 trees, three years old, from which 


hopes, has turned into disappointment 
Elberta peach 


Mr. Wafford had a young orchard 


| he sold 1,640 six-basket crates. Mr. F. 
| Schmeltzer shipped 6,430 six-basket crates, 
jand dozens of others did equally as well 
in this part of Crawford county. The 
finest peach land and peach orchards are 
along the Frisco line in Crawford Coun- 
ty. Late planted cow peas are a failure 
this year. Seed for next year will be 
scarce and a good price, the talk is $2 per 
bushel. 

In time of a drouth like the last one, a 
person learns the value of a never-go-dry 
spring of pure cold water, and such a one 
we have near the house that flows about 
10 barrels a day. 

We are thankful, indeed, that we have 
done so well, and gathered in more than 
any other year since we have been here, 
and that we are so much better off than 
in some other parts of the country 
where everything has been burned up. 
Again we have a long season here, our 
stuff is growing yet—such as beans, pota- 
toes, cabbage and collards. To-day we 
planted 37 rows of spinach and three rows 
of lettuce in the garden. Turnips are a 
failure. I sowed three times, but they 
came up and died. There has been more 
fodder and roughness saved this year 
than ever before. Corn is now Tc per 
bushel and cottonseed, $15 per ton. 

Oct. 3. L, A. DEVEN. 





NOTES FROM THE CLIFF. 


FROST KILLED CORN.-—In an able 
and interesting contribution to the RU- 
RAL WORLD recently Mr. A. R. Bailey 
asks: ‘“‘Whether corn that is killed by 
frost while yet in the milk is safe to feed 
to horses?”” Our experience is that it is 
not, and is sometimes really a dangerous 
innovation, especially when full fed. It 
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Send 


Dietz Nos. 30 & 60 Search Lights, 


‘These Lamps are just right for lighting the 
inside of large barns or cattle sheds. One lamp 
will thoroughly light up a long row of animals. 


<= and very economical to use. They burn kerosene 

4 (coal oil), and very little of it considering the fine 

light they give. To introduce, we offer to send one 

of either size, freight prepaid, at a reduced price, 
Catalogue. 


.” 92 Laight Street, — Retatished 1040 


lamps are strongly made, perfectly safe 


for Free 
R. E. Dietz Company, 
. New York. 





























THE HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE 


PAN-AMERICAN 





EXPOSITION 





BUFFALO, N. Y., 1901 
WON BY THE 


Improved 
U.S. Cream Separator 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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2803 LOCUST ST.., ST. LOUIS. 
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Gunes dod O Cigarette add 
Correspondence and deseitntian "Confidential. 


DR. J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager. 
Home Treatment for Tobacco | and Neurasthenia. 
Local and leng d Lind 
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POSITION WANTED. 
As manager of commercial fruit grow- 
ing or nursery. Up-to-date practical ex- 
perience in all departments of either pro- 
fession. Apply at once as this adv. will 
not appear again, to Lock Box 933, Des 
Moies, Iowa. 


YSELF CURED:: 
SR LAUDANUM, 
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with a plentiful supply of roughness. 
THE DROUTH BROKEN.— 
cal storm on the evening of October 11 
culminated in a fall of rain that contin- 
ued through the night and almost con- 
Stantly all day Saturday. At night a 
heavy wind prevailed for a time, followed 
by rain at intervals during the night. The 
ground was thoroughly soaked with 
water and the drouth was broken. 
BROOM CORN.—A larger acreage was 
planted and more attention given to the 
culture of broom corn this year than ever 
before and it has proven a lucrative crop. 
One farmer realized $300 from the yield of 
three acres and others have done nearly 
as well on larger and smaller yields. It 
has been demonstrated that as good 
broom corn can be raised in Effingham 
county as anywhere and that it is not as 
susceptible to drouth as other crops. It 
is a surer and more promising crop on 
timber upland that corn and brings a 
larger per cent of profit. In view of these 
facts it would be well for farmers gen- 
erally to increase their acreage of that 
crop and lessen on corn or some other 
crop. DYPE. 


Effingham Co., Ill, Oct. 14. 





BARRY CoO., 8. W. MO.—Something 
happened to this county. It rained and 
rained a good one—the first rain since 
early in April. We had four showers 
from April to October. The corn will 
make from eight bushels down to noth- 
ing. The fodder was all cut and it is all 
good. There is no pasture at all. There 
was much rye sown but it has not done 
anything but come up. The cattle and 
horses eat the fodder well. 

Oct. 12, L. 8. HAGAN. 





VERNON CO., 8. W. MO. NOTES.—We 
had our first killing frost this morning, 
mercury in thermometer indicating 34 
degrees. There is an abundance of feed 
for all the stock. There were but few 
cattle sold here at panic prices, so that 
we are not in so bad a plight as one might 
have been. Hay will be a little higher 
than usual, but there will be a good sup- 
ply of corn’ fodder for the cattle and the 
most of the hay will go to the markets. 
Oct. 14. Cc. A. BIRD. 





MADISON CO., S. E. MO.—About 80 
per cent of wheat sown. Ground general- 
ly in fair condition for sowing. A large 
and increased acreage is being sown. 
Most of corn has been cut. Pastures poor. 
Water scarce. Fair rain 12th. 

Oct. 14, T. J. DOWNS. 


Sudden changes of temperature cause 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


“A Business Education and the Place to Get It” 


SON ES 


Commercial owen t Shorthand and Telegraph School, 
309 NORTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
It queliteo students for all business pursuits, and sup- 
plies business houses, banks, saline’ oba eee Offices 
and professional men with reliable bookkeepers, steno- 
guapins, telegraph operators and rin Positions 
cured for —— For OumEn. Presid 





iro- 
88, 


J, @. BON President. 





SEVEN Chillicothe Normal School. 
Chillicothe Commercial College. 
GREAT Chillicothe Shorthand College. 
Chillicothe Telegraphy College. 
SCHOO pe ne School of Oratory 
hillicothe Musical Conservatory. 


Chillicothe Pen-Art College. 
Last years agaaetaie 708. #130 pays for 


< weeks’ board, tuition, room rent and use of 
xt books. For free Illustrated Catalogue address 
Box N, Chillicothe, Mo. 


WE PRINT. BILL HEADS, LETTER HEADS, EN- 
VELOPES, BUSINESS CARDS, BTO., 
Hr very low prices. Write your wants 
NDEX PRINTING COMPANY, 





should be fed sparingly and accompanied } 


An electri- | 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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save you money. fen $ oru:s to pur pun ceoheas tor ae 0. 613 
E. H. STAFFORD & BRO. Chicago. 
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